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William B. Woodbury 


of the Independent telephone movement is William 

B. Woodbury, general manager of the Home Tele- 
phone Company, of Detroit, and of the Interstate Long 
Distance Company of Michigan. Mr. Woodbury was born 
at Columbus, Ohio, and was grad- i 
uated at the Ohio State Univers- 
ity. For a while he engaged in 
newspaper work, as a member of 
the staff of the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, which led him to take a hand 
in politics. He was one of the 
Republican electors in Ohio in 
1900 and had the distinction of 
being the youngest member of the 
electoral college that cast the bal- 
lot for William McKinley. In 
the drawing of lots for the honor 
of carrying the result to the suc- 
cessful candidate, Mr. Woodbury 
was the lucky man, and as he was 
well acquainted with the martyred 
president, this was a_ pleasant 
duty. 

In the early winter of 1900 Mr. 
Woodbury entered the employ of 
the Everett-Moore syndicate, of 
Cleveland, taking the position of 
general contract agent for the 
Federal Telephone Company. His 
signal success in building up the 
Federal company rapidly earned 
him promotion to the position of 
assistant general manager of the 
Cuyahoga Telephone Company, 
of .Cleveland. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Woodbury had direct 
charge of the securing of new 
business for the Cuyahoga com- 
pany, and the result of his work 
was immediately shown by the 
growth of the company’s list of 
telephone subscribers from less 
than 7,600 in 1901, to considerably over 23,000 in 1906. 

In March, 1904, the Cuyahoga Telephone Company in- 
stalled a modern common battery system. To provide for 
this improved service, the rates were revised, the entire 
contract business of the company was re-written and over 
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13,000 new subscribers were added before February 15, 

1906. The ability for organization and in securing new 

yusiness attracted the attention of the leading telephone 

men of the country to Mr. Woodbury, with the result that 

in the early spring of 1906 he was asked to take charge of 
a campaign having for its pur- 
pose the organization of an In- 
dependent telephone system for 
Detroit and Michigan. 

Prior to the time that the Home 
Telephone Company entered the 
Detroit field, telephone users had 
been annoyed by the organization 
of ‘three telephone companies 
which lasted only long enough to 
completely disgust the public 
with a double service. The situa- 
tion was, therefore, a difficult one 
when Mr. Woodbury took hold 
of the work. Nevertheless, in 
less than two years after the work 
was begun, and before the begin- 
ning of 1908, the plants of the 
Home company and the Interstate 
Long Distance system will be giv- 
ing service and the organization 
of the two companies will be 
completed. 

Mr. Woodbury is also -present 
manager of the Electric Construc- 
tion Company, of St. Louis, Mo. ; 
director, secretary and general 
manager and treasurer of the 
Marquette Construction Com- 
pany, of Michigan; director, sec- 
retary, treasurer and_ general 

. manager of the Peninsular Tele- 
phone Company, of Detroit; di- 
rector, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the Co-Oper- 
ative Telephone Company, of De- 
troit; acting treasurer of the 
Northville Telephone Company, 

of Northville, Michigan, and a member of the executive 
and finance’ committees of the International Telephone 

Association. He is widely known in Independent telephone 

circles, is universally liked, and has a brilliant future in his 
chosen work. 
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DETROIT TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Home Company's New Plant in the Michigau Metropilis Ranks Among the Finest in the 


ORK ON the extensive telephone 

\ \) system of the Detroit Home 

Telephone Company, Detroit, 
Mich., which will constitute one of the 
finest in the United States—and that, of 
course, means the world—is rapidly near- 
ing completion. Experts agree that the 
Detroit installation is unquestionably the 
largest initial installation in the history 
of telephone engineering. No pains or 
expense have been spared to make the big 
Independent system at Detroit complete 
and modern in every detail, and the man- 
agers of the company are assured that the 
people of the Michigan metropolis ap- 
preciate and take a genuine pride in the 
great enterprise. 

The Home Telephone Company has di- 
vided Detroit into four districts, served 
respectively by the City, Oak, Field, and 
Dell exchanges. Of these, the district of 
the City exchange, is the most thoroughly 
built up. It covers an area of approxi- 
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area, and, to keep the efficiency of the 
service high, it was necessary to reduce 
the percentage of trunking required. The 
Oak exchange serves that portion of the 
city lying north of the City exchange dis- 
trict and is principally a residence sec- 
tion. Its area is 5.5 square miles. The 
Field exchange serves the section of the 
city lying east of the City exchange dis- 
trict. This territory is partly a manu- 
facturing and partly a residence district. 
The outlying portions are sparsely set- 
tled. The area of the district is nine 
square miles. The Dell exchange serves 
the section west of the City exchange, in- 
cluding the suburb known as Delway, 
which lies immediately west of Detroit 
and has but recently become part of the 
city. The eastern end of this district is 
principally a residence district, but along 
the river front (south) business and 
wagpeny manufacturing interests predominate. The 
oD. Septem, extreme northern and western portions 





mately nine square miles and embraces within its limits the of the district are as yet but little more than open country. 
entire business section of the city and a considerable por- The area of the district is nine square miles. 

















Test board, Home Telephone Company of Detroit. 
tion of the more compactly built residence section. This The distribution throughout practically the entire area 


area is relatively large because the engineers realized that within the city limits is effected by an extensive subway 
the bulk of the business would be carried on within this system covering the entire City exchange district and those 
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portions of the other exchange districts which are at all 
built up at present. The subway is of ample size to care 
for the future needs of the system for an indefinite period. 
The extent and distribution of the system is best shown 
by the following statement: 





Area Trench Duct 

Exchange Sq. Miles. Feet. Feet. 
DT tbscaditarnuaeesnein eadennne 9.0 214 300 I 431 300 
ee er errr ee 5.5 48 250 327 700 
NM atic” Artin cuseay aise senrcln aise eaten 9.0 31 400 239 700 
TEE Wibtsed Kescenbehae  eeeeean 9.0 18 400 160 600 
MEY uc isarcstmeweeg, Meaiaee 32.5 312 350 2 159 300 


The type of construction employed throughout the sys- 
tem made use of multiple duct vitrified tile, covered on all 
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sides by an envelope of Portland cement concrete, three 
inches in thickness. In a few cases (principally for later- 
als), single duct tile was used on account of its greater 
flexibility. The top of the concrete over the ducts is in all 
cases two feet below the surface of the pavement, and 
where streets had not been graded the depth below the 
surface was made such that the subway will be at least two 
feet below the final grade. The concrete was composed of 
Portland cement, limestone and sand in the proportions 
1:3:6. For some of the work done during this year, a 
graded, washed gravel mixture was-used. This effected 
some saving of cement, and a considerable saving in the 
labor of mixing, as no sand was used. The proportions 
of the various sizes of gravel for the densest mixture were 
determined by experiment. Tests on this concrete showed 
it to be equal in strength to that made of limestone. 
About 1,100 manholes were built, most of them having 
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sewer connections. They are generally elliptical in shape, 
averaging about six and one-half feet long, and four feet 
wide inside, and are from four to twelve feet in depth. 
They have concrete bottoms, six to twelve inches in thick- 
ness, thirteen-inch walls, built of hard burned brick laid 
in Portland cement mortar, 1:3, and plastered outside with 
the same kind of mortar. The cast iron frames are sup- 
ported in I-beams, resting on the brick walls. The frame 
and cover weigh together about 1,000 pounds. The tops 
are of plain concrete slabs eight inches in thickness. The 
concrete, when placed, is supported by sheets of heavy 
corrugated iron, spanning from I-beam to I-beam, or from 
I-beam to wall, as occasion requires. The various spans 
composing the top are bound together by anchors imbedded 
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in the concrete. The corrugated iron has been found less 
troublesome and expensive than wooden forms, and is just 
as effective. Laterals are terminated at poles with three- 
inch wrought iron pipe bends set in concrete and carried 
up the poles about ten feet. 

The pipes are each attached to the poles by at least two 
straps made of 1%x%-inch iron properly bent, and at- 
tached by four %x3-inch lag screws. Throughout the 
congested portions of the city, subways occur on alternate 
streets, so that the aerial cable is confined to the alleys, 
and few of the aerial runs are more than one block in 
length. In fact, very little aerial cable crosses streets in 
any section of the city. 

Michigan cedar poles are used throughout, except that 
some of the 50 and 60-foot poles are of Washington and 
Idaho cedar. About 10,000 poles have been set, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent being 35-foot, or under, in length. These 
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poles have 7-inch tops and were purchased under rigid 
requirements as to quality of timber, butt measurements 
and straightness. The poles were inspected at the points 
of shipment, and none failing to meet the specification re- 
quirements in any particular was used in the construction 
of the plant. All poles are shaved and painted two coats 
of white lead and linseed oil. 

About 500,000 feet of galvanized high strength steel 
strand, none smaller than 5/16-inch diameter, was used 
for guys and messenger. This strand was furnished by 
the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company. All hardware 
employed is of the highest grade material, most of it of 
special design, and all thoroughly galvanized. Each lot 
received was subject to rigid inspection and tests. The 
cross-arms are fir and long leaf yellow pine (principally 
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the latter) averaging more than 75 per cent heart, 334x434 
inches in section and 10 feet went They were inspected i 
point of shipment and on arrival at Detroit were allowed to 
season for several months. Prior to use they are painted 
two coats of mineral paint. Pins for line arms are made 
of locust, while for terminal arms, a special steel U-pin, 
made by the Pierce Specialty Company, from designs by 
the Home Telephone Company’s engineers, is made. 

The distribution is practically all cable, about 975,000 
feet, equivalent of 100 pair being required in the initial 
installation. Of this amount 90 per cent is underground. 
Fifteen per cent of the cable has No. 19 B. & S. gauge con- 
ductors and 12 per cent has No. 22 B. & S. gauge con- 
ductors, the remainder having conductors of No. 20 B. 
& S. gauge. The No. 19 conductors are used exclusively 
for trunks between exchanges, and the No. 22 conductors 
for short runs in the immediate vicinity of the City ex- 
change. 


All cable has dry paper insulation. The average capac- 
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ity required was 0.08 microfarad per mile, one wire being 
measured against all the rest and the sheath grounded, 
and all of the cable used showed on test a capacity slightly 
under this figure. All of the cable sheath is of pure lead 
alloyed with 3 per cent tin. The cable terminals are of a 
special type with fuse and carbon protection made by the 
American Electric Fuse Company, from designs submitted 
by one of the members of the Home Telephone Company’s 
engineering staff. The cables are tapped at frequent in- 
tervals, the pairs being multipled one or more times. The 
district served by each cable was carefully studied and the 
distribution of the pairs was made after consideration of 
the amount of business to be expected. 

Most of the taps and aerial cables are large enough to 
take care of the growth of the plant for a long future 
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period, so that in providing for the extension of the sys- 
tem it will be necessary simply to install additional under- 
ground cable of the larger sizes. The largest underground 
cable is 200 pair and the largest aerial cable is 100 pair. 
All aerial cable is supported on swisher hangers. The 
completeness of the cable distribution system is_ best 
evinced by the fact that the average length of the sub- 
scriber’s circuit from the terminal pole to the subscriber’s 
premises, is only about 500 feet. The service wires are of 
No. 14 B. & S. gauge hard drawn copper, with a weather- 
proof braid. Where bare copper is necessary, No. 12 B. 
& S. gauge is used. 

The wires are carried on separate glass insulators to 
the subscriber’s premises, no porcelain knobs or cleats being 
used. In the few instances where it has been necessary to 
use twisted pairs for service wires, both wires of the. pair 
are rubber covered and doubled braided, and an insulation 
resistance under the ordinary conditions of immersion, of 
250 megohms per mile, is required. 
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Main and interior frames and relay racks. 
“A”’ board city exchange, Sections 13 to 17. 
“A” board sections 1 to 15. 
Power board. 


Cables from main frame to relay rack. 
Oak exchange, Field and Dell are similar. 
“A’”’ board rear, sections 1 to 14. 


Home Telephone Company of Detroit. 


Main and intermediate frames and relay rack, 

“B” board sections’ I to 17, 

of protector side of 
3attery rooms, 


Portion 


main frame. 
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The offices and exchange equipment are housed in four 
buildings, one in each exchange district. The City ex- 
change building, on John R. street and Madison avenue, 
within a few hundred feet of the heart of the business sec- 
tion, but located on very quiet streets, is about 100x105 
feet and three stories in height. The exterior is of red 
brick and buff terra cotta, simple but massive in design. 
The basement floor of the building is but four feet below 
the street and the basement is eleven feet in height, and 
well lighted by large windows on three sides. 

Entering the building through the large vestibule, one 
finds the room occupied by the contract department on the 
right of the lobby, and on the left the rooms occupied by 
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provided in all toilet rooms. The front rooms on the sec- 
ond floor are given over to the comfort of the operators. 
There is a large retiring room directly over the general 
manager’s office, having a high ceiling, large windows and 
a pleasant outlook. Adjoining this is the dining room 
where the operators will be served with meals or light 
lunches. A kitchen and pantry, furnished with modern 
culinary equipment and presided over by a competent chef, 
will do much for the comfort of the operators. 

There is also a locker room of ample size to accommo- 
date lockers sufficient for the needs of more than 200 oper- 
ators. A full length plate mirror is provided in this room. 
A small infirmary is provided, fitted for the care of emer- 
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the accounting department and auditor’s office. Both of 
these rooms are open to the lobby and separated from it by 
a counter, the one on the contract department side being 
plain, and that on the accounting office side being provided 
with cages for the tellers. The lobby itself, which has 
been made a decorative feature of the building, is ample in 
extent and has a very high ceiling with dark panels, richly 
decorated, but in thorough harmony with the adjoining of- 
fices. The floor is Italian mosaic, and a French marble 
wainscot three feet high runs around the walls and col- 
umns. From near the center of the lobby a grand stair- 
case, easy of ascent, rises to the third floor. This staircase 
is likewise of French marble, but the treads and landings 
are of interlocking rubber tile, making the steps noiseless 
and eliminating the possibility of slipping. 

All of the offices on the first floor open on the lobby or 
commecting corridors. At the front of the buildings, on 
the same side as the contract department, are the offices of 
the general manager. On the same side of the building 
adjoming the contract department is a room for the use 
of the board of directors. This room is elaborately fin- 
ished and decorated, both the walls and ceilings being pan- 
eled. The wainscot is of paneled mahogany, and fluted 
mahogany pilasters rise to the plaster frieze above. Di- 
rectly in the rear of the directors’ room is located the en- 
gineering department. This is a large, well-lighted and 
quiet room, receiving its principal light from the north 
and east. An office is provided for the chief engineer and 
his staff. 

The remainder of the rear of the first floor is given over 
to a large room in which the heads of the various con- 
struction departments will have their offices. There are 


three toilet rooms on this floor, finished in marble, and pro- 

vided with the highest grade of porcelain fixtures. 

and cold water are provided at all wash stands. 
Mirrors and plate glass shelves for toilet articles are 
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gency cases of illness. The toilet room on this floor, like 
all other toilet rooms in the building, is finished in marble 
and provided with porcelain fixtures. Mirrors are placed 
over the wash stands and in addition a full length. plate 
mirror is built into one of the walls. The remainder of the 
second floor is occupied by the long distance terminal and 
operating rooms, the local terminal room and the battery 
room. A small toilet room is provided in the terminal 
room for the use of the wire chief and his assistants. The 
ceilings of the second floor are fifteen feet in height. 

The third floor is used entirely for the City exchange 
switchboard. The ceiling of this room is thirty feet in 
height, and the room is lighted by windows on the four 
sides of the room and by a row of clere-story windows 
near the ceiling. Four columns, which define the opening 
for the stairway, are the only obstructions in this floor. 
A portion of the roof trusses is exposed and this, together 
with the deep paneling of the ceiling, adds materially in 
breaking up the echo which is generally present in rooms 
of this size. On one side of the room, and accessible from 
the floor below, is a small observation room in which the 
operation of the exchange is studied and observed by the 
service department. A small toilet room is provided on 
this floor. Heat for the building is supplied from a cen- 
tral station, but the piping is so arranged that should it be 
found advisable to install a boiler this can readily be done 
at any future time. 

The ventilation is accomplished by means of a motor- 
driven exhaust fan located in a cupola over the operating 
room. This fan is capable of changing the air in the build- 
ing three times per hour, and the ventilating openings are 
so disposed that no noticeable draft is produced. Syn- 
chronized clocks are provided in every room and depart- 
ment, these being controlled from a master clock which is 
situated above the first landing of the grand staircase, in 
full view “from the lobby. The master clock also controls 
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the clocks on the various sections of the switchboards. A 
liberal number of telephones is provided in the various of- 
fices. These are connected to a branch exchange located 
in the lobby. Long distance booths are built on one side 
of the lobby for the accommodation of patrons who desire 
this service. 

A vacuum cleaning system is also provided with taps on 
every floor so that the cleaning of the building can be easily 
accomplished and without the dust and annoyance conse- 
quent upon ordinary methods of cleaning. 

The Oak, Field and Dell exchanges are all alike, and -are 
of the same fireproof construction as is characteristic of 
the City exchange. They are about 4ox6o feet in area and 
two stories in height, with well lighted and ventilated 
basements. The basement contains the steam heating ap- 
paratus and storage space for fuel and also for construc- 
tion supplies. On the first floor are located the terminal 
room, wire chief’s room, battery room, and rooms for the 
convenience and comfort of the operators. The second 
floor contains the operating room and a small toilet. The 
operating room is twenty feet in height and is lighted by 
large windows on four sides. There are no columns or 
other obstructions in the room. Each of the buildings is 
provided with its own vacuum cleaning plant. The build- 
ings are not large enough to provide for the ultimate 
switchboard capacity, but they have been so planned that 
they can easily be extended to their full size, whenever the 
growth of the system demands it. 

The Dean Electric Company is making rapid progress 
in the installation of the switchboard in the City exchange 
building just described. The ultimate number of lines for 
the City exchange will be 15,000 and for the three branches 
7,500 lines each. The present installation for the City 
exchange will be 8,000 lines and 2,400 for the Oak, 1,300 
for the Field and 800 for the Dell exchanges respectively. 
At the present time all of the twenty-seven A section and 
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It is believed there will be several features introduced 
for the first time on the Detroit switchboard, all of which 
will have an important bearing on rendition of efficient 
service. Perhaps the most unique feature will be the in- 
stallation of a four-inch electric clock mounted flush in 
each A section of the switchboard above the multiple. 
These clocks are operated by a master clock located in the 
lobby of the building and connected with the Western 
Union observatory circuit. This will result in giving. out 
the time more accurately and permit the operator to devote 
her undivided attention to her key board, as it will not be 
necessary for her to turn around to look at the clock om 
the wall. It is asserted that there are more calls from the 
subscribers in Detroit for the correct time in proportion to 
the originating calls than in any other city. 

In addition to the two signals from each operator’s po- 
sition, which are represented on the monitor’s desk, viz.: 
a white lamp, which operates when any line signal comes 
in on the position and a red signal which operates when 
any supervisory signal comes in on the position—a third 
(green) lamp has been installed which by means of a high 
resistance relay bridged across the operator’s telephone 
circuit will remain lighted as long as an operator is lister- 
ing on a subscriber’s connection. The monitor, in attempt- 
ing to regulate one of the most common of operator’s faults 
—listening to subscriber’s conversation—is greatly handi- 
capped by not having such a signal described above, as the 
only way to watch for this irregularity is to switch from 
one operator listening-in jack to the other, remaining in 
on each position for a certain interval. It is obvious, 
therefore, that this acquisition will fill a long-felt want. 

A feature which is expected to promote team work in 
answering subscriber’s calls, especially during the busy 
hours, without detracting the operator’s attention to any 
extent from her own position, will be the installation of a 
green pilot signal on each A operator position. These 
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seven B sections have been installed, together with an- 
swering jacks and cables, key boards, cord relays and po- 
sition wiring. The work of installing the immense 10,000 
line multipule is all that yet remains to be done. The 
main frame, intermediate frame, relay frame, power appa- 
ratus and storage batteries have been installed for some 
weeks, 

As shown in the accompanying illustration of the main 
frame, the standard protection in use on rack was fur- 
nished by the American Electric Fuse Company of Mus- 
kegon, Mich. The power apparatus is all of the Holtzer- 
Cabot Electric Manufacturing Company type, while the 
two sets of 40-volt storage batteries were furnished by the 
Electric Storage Battery Company. 


W. W. Grayson, 


Joseph Lillich, 
Auditor. 


Resident Engineer. 


auxiliary pilots are arranged so that a line signal coming 
in on a certain position will operate the green pilot lamp 
on the two adjoining positions. If any operator is mo- 
mentarily disengaged when this green lamp is operating 
on her position she is expected to look for the line lamp 
on the adjacent position and answer the call. 

It is a well known fact that the best conducted operating 
room is that where extreme quietude prevails. In addition 
to the many other features which are employed to bring 
this condition about is the construction of the operator’s 
ringing and listening keys. Each of the locking four party 
ringing buttons has a small felt washer glued to a steel 
washer which is fastened to the shaft of the ringing button 
so that when a button is released the felt pad, striking the 
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under side of key plate, renders the movement noiseless. 
The operator’s ringing key has a retaining spring attached 
which produces like results. 

In order to assist the operator in calling the correct let- 
ter on each party line, the surfaces of the ringing kevs 
have the affix letters J. L. R. and X., engraved on each 
set of four buttons. As a further precaution against false 
calls, all individual subscribers will be rung on the J 
button and the party line subscribers will be assigned .be- 
ginning at the other end, or as follows: X. R. L. and J. 
Hence, it will be seen that should a subscriber call the first, 
second or third party on a party line and omit giving the 
affix letter the operator would ring on the individual but- 
ton J, and as it represents the fourth party on the line, 
would, in the majority of cases, not be occupied, so a sub- 
scriber would not be subjected to a false call. Another 
good feature of assigning subscribers in this manner is 
that it tends to balance the ringing generator load, as the 
calls will be practically divided between the individual J 
ringers and the first party line X ringer. 

It is the intention to have supervisors answer all calls 
from complaining subscribers which come in their dis- 
tricts. Accordingly, a supervisor’s jack is mounted every 
four sections on the right hand side of an operator’s posi- 
tion. Associated with each of these jacks will be a relay 
and four large lamps, the opals of which are mounted flush 
on a blank multiple jack strip at the center position of each 
section midway between the 8,000 multiple jacks and where 
the 15,000 multiple jacks will be located. Three multiple 
jacks will be located in the center of each section in a 
space provided for outgoing trunks. The center jack will 
connect with the supervisor’s jack of that district; the jack 
on the left will connect with the supervisor’s jack in the 
adjacent district to the left and the jack on the right will 
connect with the supervisor’s jack in the district to the 
right. The method of operation is as follows: A_sub- 
scriber whose signal comes in on the sixth section, for in- 
stance, desiring to enter complaint of service is connected 
by the A operator in the usual manner othe center mul- 
tiple jack, thereby operating the relay and bringing in the 
large signals above the multiple on the fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth sections and attracting the attention of the dis- 
trict supervisor, who will plug her telephone set in on the 
jack located in the sixth section. The four large lamps 
will go out and the supervisor will be connected with the 
This arrangement will also permit 
the monitor to call any district supervisor or vice-versa. 
In the event of an A operator finding her district super- 
visor’s line busy, she will connect with either of the adjoin- 
ing district supervisor’s lines. 

All conversations from local pay station telephones will 
be limited to five minutes each. It is a common occur- 
rence, when conversations are not limited, for certain tran- 
sients to hold a telephone for as high a period as fifteen 
minutes, and in the meantime others will tire of waiting 
and either be forced to go to a telephone in another loca- 
tion or use the other company’s pay station. In order that 
a pay station operator will have some means of judging 
when a conversation has exceeded five minutes a little 
timer about the size of a Vedder peg count meter has been 
devised. This article consists simply of a spring enclosed 
in a nickeled case with a lever mounted on the side near 
the top, which, by depressing when conversation begins, 
winds up the spring. The mechanism is so arranged as 
to require five minutes for the spring to unwind and for 
the lever to return to its normal position, when the oper- 
ator would either collect an additional nickel or take down 
the connection. 

A twelve position student’s switchboard has been in- 
stalled at the City exchange, together with four instructors’ 
This board is a fac simile of the City exchange 
Prior to the 


calling subscriber. 


desks. 
switchboard and is complete in every detail. 
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opening of the City exchange a day and evening class was 


conducted by ten competent teachers and an average of 
twenty-five students per week were thoroughly trained be- 


fore being allowed to handle subscribers’ calls. This school 
of instruction was in charge of the writer. 

A four position flat top observing board of a sufficient 
size so that one observer can work at each of the four sides 
of the desk has been installed in the observing room located 
on the same floor as the City exchange. A spiral stairway 
connects the observing room with the floor below, so that 
no one connected with the day or night operating force will 
have knowledge of when the operating room is occupied. 
The observing board is equipped with listening-in lines on 
the positions of all operators, chief operators, monitors, 
number clerks and trouble clerk. This enables the man- 
agement to keep in direct touch with the methods, courtesy 
and dispatch with which traffic is handled by the different 
employes. The observing board has a capacity of 120 
trunk lines, eighty for observing subscribers’ lines and forty 
for observing trunk lines to and from branch exchanges. 
The latter feature enables the observer to check the oper- 
ator assigning the picking-up and disconnecting of trunks, 
which is a very important feature in a thoroughly efficient 
trunking service. In connection with this board, apparatus 
also has been installed for observing the uniformity and ac- 
curacy of ringing by the operators, the importance of which 
is apparent, especially in selective party lines. Facilities 
have also been provided for making service tests with 
which to test the promptness of operators in answering, 
supervision and disconnecting on any line entering the ex- 
change; also, to ascertain the operator’s accuracy in dis- 
tinguishing between a busy test and the “out of order” 
tone test, and to determine whether she pays the proper 
attention to monitor marks of party line numbers on the 
multiple. This is accomplished by merely ordering up, by 
means of an order wire to first position, the subscriber’s 
answering line desired to make test. 

A four position wire chief’s desk has been provided for 
the City*@xchange. All of the improved circuits and other 
facilities mecessary: for locating subscriber’s trouble have 
been instalfed. Located on the surface of the desk between 
two first positions, so“ds to be of easy access to the trouble 
clerk, will be the subscriber’s card catalogues arranged 
numerically. On the upright part of the desk opposite the 
card file will be too “out of order” lines represented by a 
jack and two lamps, white and red, respectively. Termin- 
ating at-the end position of the switchboard will be 100 
“out of order” plugs and cords. 

A permanent signal coming in any hour of the night can 
immediately be plugged out at end position by the operator 
in charge. As soon as this plug is inserted in the multiple, 
an “out of order” tone is put on the line so that any oper- 
ator testing a line so plugged will recognize the tone and 
report accordingly to the subscriber. An order wire will 
be used during the day time, so that any operator can report 
a permanent signal to the trouble operator located at end 
position, who inserts “out of order” cord in multiple and 
reports line and “out of order” cord number to the wire 
chief by the order wire. When a line showing a permanent 
signal is plugged with an “out of order” cord, both signals 
associated with such cord will light on the wire chief’s 
desk. As soon as the line is cleared the upper or red sig- 
nal will go out. The wire chief is provided with an order 
wire to trouble operator, by which he orders up test cords 
and orders down “out of order” cords. The wire chief’s 
subscribers’ lines are multipled on the monitor’s desk in 
the operating room so that by operating a switch at the 
wire chief’s desk the calls can be promptly answered by the 
monitor at night without transferring. 

An approved type of ring down relay, devised by the 
Dean Electric Company, will be used on all the private 
branch trunk lines, or any other circuit which terminates 
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on a lamp signal in order that uniformity in calling sub- 
scribers can be observed. 

Considering the fact that the company expects to in- 
crease at the rate of 1,000 telephones per month after the 
exchanges are cut in service, it is obvious that unusual 
facilities must be provided to handle calls for new sub- 
scribers’ numbers. The management of the Home Tele- 
phone Company believes that it has solved this problem 
by designing a ten position cordless information table. It 
will be seen on referring to the illustration that the raised 
cabinet work is provided with twenty lines and ten double 
throw keys per position, all of which are multipled on each 
of the ten positions. The card record of new subscribers 
arranged alphabetically is set below the surface of the table. 
On the right of each operator a space is provided for a 
current issue of the directory. This table is three by fif- 
teen feet in size, and with the general arrangement as out- 
lined it is expected that extremely rapid:service will be 
given. 

The officers of the Home Telephone Company of Detroit 
are as follows: President, William T. Barbour; first vice- 
president, Max Koehler; second vice-president, C. Mar- 
quard Forster; secretary and treasurer, W. B. Woodbury; 
chief engineer, B. H. Brooks; auditor, W. W. Grayson. 

Mr. Barbour is also president of the Detroit Stove 
Works, a director of the People’s State Bank, of the Se- 
curity Trust Company, and is also connected with other 
large Detroit enterprises. Mr. Koehler, of St. Louis, is 
also vice-president of the St. Louis, Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Railway, a director of the Kansas City Home Tele- 
phone Company and of the Dean Electric Company. Mr. 
Forster, the second vice-president, is general manager of 
the St. Louis Association of Breweries, and chairman of 
the board of directors of the Missouri-Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis. Besides the above-named gentlemen the 
board of directors of the company also includes the follow- 
ing well known men in the business world: Albert N. Ed- 
wards, vice-president of the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis; Henry C. Potter, Jr., vice-president of 
the People’s State Bank, and director of the Security Trust 
Company; Hugo A. Koehler, of St. Louis, treasurer of the 
Independent Breweries of St. Louis, and a director of other 
corporations; John M. Dwyer, secretary and treasurer of 
the Peninsular Stove Company, Detroit, and a director of 
the People’s State Bank and of the Detroit Savings Bank; 
Elias Michael, of St. Louis, capitalist; A. W. Lambert, 
treasurer of the Lambert Pharmical Company, treasurer 
of the Lambert, Dean & Hull Printing Company, and di- 
rector of the Commonwealth Trust Company; Henry 
Koehler, Jr., president of the St. Louis, Rocky Mountain 
& Pacific Railway, and vice-president of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company; Sam. B. Jeffries; a member of the firm of 
Harlan, Jeffries & Wagner, of St. Louis, and chairman of 
the executive committee of the American Breweries Com- 
pany, and who is interested in other large St. Louis con- 
cerns; George E. Lawson, vice-president of the People’s 
State Bank, and a director of the Securities Trust Com- 
pany; J. J. Goodyear, capitalist; Fred T. Moran, vice- 
president Michigan Copper & Brass. Rolling Mills, director 
of the People’s State Bank, the Security Trust Company 
and also of the Fire Association of Detroit. 

The general specifications of the Home Company plant 
were prepared by Charles H. Ledlie, of St. Louis, the con- 
sulting engineer. Mr. Ledlie is represented in Detroit by 
Joseph Lillich. The actual construction work has been in 
charge of W. B. Woodbury, who is assisted by B.. H. 
Brooks, chief engineer of the company. 





Subscriber—‘‘Give me 393.” 
Operator—“What exchange, please ?” 
Subscriber—“Why, I put the change in the box.”’ 
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NO TELEPHONE; NO SALE. 

The vital necessity of the telephone to modern business 
transactions is illustrated in a suit recently brought against 
the New York and New Jersey (Bell) Telephone Company 
by Louis F. Liotard, of Browertown, N. J. Through his 
counsel, Henry Marelli, of Paterson, Mr. Liotard claims 
damages to the extent of $10,000, being in full the price of 
a piece of property that Liotard claims he might have sold 
but didn’t. Mr. Liotard relates in his plea that for fifteen 
years he has been a subscriber to the use of the telephone. 
He found it useful in his business and, in fact, depended 
upon the telephone to arrange many of his business affairs. 
Mr. Liotard asserts that in the directory issued by the tele- 
phone company for the use of subscribers his name did not 
appear. It had been omitted through inadvertence. 

In fact, from February to May, the date of issue of the 
last telephone book, the world at large didn’t know that Mr. 
Liotard had a telephone, and he was thereby put to much 
inconvenience and mental angtish in trying to keep track 
of his affairs. 

It appears that Mr. Liotard has a piece of property which 
is valued at $10,000. He found a customer in the person 
of George F. Holden, of New York, and things went along 
swimmingly until Mr. Holden came to Paterson to look at 
the property. -After some minutes’ search through the tele- 
phone directory Mr. Holden was unable to find Mr. Lio- 
tard’s name in the book and he called up the operator and 
asked whether Mr. Liotard had a telephone. He was told 
that there was no such telephone. 

After spending almost an hour trying to locate Mr. Lio- 
tard, Mr. Holden became tired and disgusted and returned 
to New York and the sale of the property fell through. 





BELL COMPANIES COMBINE. 


“Close up!” is still the slogan of the Bell. As though it 
wasn’t enough of a “close corporation” already, the tele- 
phone trust continues to do the merger act to facilitate its 
financing schemes. 

Announcement is made of the consolidation of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Philadelphia, the Pennsyivania 
Telephone Company and the Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company, all licensees of the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company, operating in southern New Jersey, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, northern Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The companies involved operate over 300,000 telephones, 
but are not competitors, as they do not parallel lines. The 
purpose of the consolidation is said to be greater economy 
in administration and operation, and greater facility in 
financing extensions and enlargements. 

The outstanding capital of the Bel! Telephone Company 
of Philadelphia is approximately $25,000,000, that of the 
Pennsylvania Telephone Company $5,000,000 and of the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company $12,000,000. 
This will give the new consolidated company a capitaliza- 
tion of $42,000,000 at its inception, as the capital of the Del- 
aware and Atlantic company is only nominal and is owned 


by the Philadelphia Bell company. This capital of 
the new company, however, with the approval of 
the shareholders, will be increased to $60,000,000, 
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the additional $18,000,000 capital being required for im- 


provements and extensions of the merged system. The 
shareholders at the December meeting will also be asked to 
approve amendments to the charter and by-laws, providing 
that the par value of the shares be increased from $50 to 
$100, and the number of directors be increased from 12 to 
15. 
The new corporation will constitute one of the most im- 
portant members of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the parent Bell company. 








INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE PUBLICITY 


Some Pertinent Remarks and Valuable Suggestions from the Head of the International Association 


By Theodore Gary 


to the International Independent Telephone Asso- 

ciation, but so long as President Theodore Gary has 
time to wield his fluent pen this absence is not missed much. 
Mr. Gary has recently written a series of short articles on 
various phases of the telephone industry, some of which 
follow: . 


six: is no publicity department attached at present 


TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


Telephone companies sell nothing but service. The 
plant is left intact after use from time to time. It is not 
like a stock of merchandise that is decreased with an active 
trade. The plant of a good telephone company grows in 
value with the increase of population and nothing is sold 
that detracts from the plant. Service is rendered and 
charged for. All that is necessary is to perform it satis- 
factorily. One thousand dollars per month income from 
rentals is about on par with a merchant selling goods suf- 
ficient to make that amount in gross profit. 





REASONS FOR INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES. 


The primary reason for the existence of the Independent 
telephone movement is, that there was at its inception, and 
is today, a great unfilled demand for telephone service. 
The old company with its hundreds of millions of capital 
was unable to take care of the growth at the time the In- 
dependent movement started, and today, after thirty years 
of development, the combined interests of the Independent 
and Bell are not able to take care of the pressing deman¢ 
for telephone service. 

As an evidence that this is a true reason of the existence 
and establishment of this stupendous movement is the fact 
that mutual companies are springing up in various local- 
ities, for the same reason that the Independents were 
started—an unsupplied demand for telephone service. 
Wherever there is a community of a few hundred people, 
there is found a demand for telephone service, generally 
for the service that will put them in touch with the nearby 
towns. If these towns are supplied with Independent tele- 
phones, then such communities wish service with the Inde- 
pendents, if not, then the Bell. But if they cannot get 
service and connection with either, then they proceed to 
supply themselves by forming mutual companies, not for 
profit, but for local service, and finally get connection with 
the larger towns in various ways. 





COST OF TELEPHONE SERVICE. 


From the report of the mayor and aldermen of Amster- 
dam on the telephone tariff: ‘Contrary to what one ob- 
serves with other business, with the telephone, the ex- 
penses do not decrease in proportion with the increased 
number of subscribers, as every new subscriber requires 
new capital charges, on which interest has to be paid, and 
on which depreciation has to be written off; and, further, 
the expenses of the service are not only increased by that 
amount which is required for attending to the new sub- 
scribers, but, also with the additional cost incurred on be- 
half of the older subscribers. How large this amount will 
be is difficult to say at present, but this is certain that by 
an increase in the number of subscribers the number of 
combinations to be made on the multiple switchboards 
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will increase to such an extent that an increase of the 
service expenses per subscriber must naturally result.” 

Edward H. Bouton, president of the Maryland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, says: “It has been found 
that, contrary to almost all other kinds of business, the 
operating expenses per telephone increase with the num- 
ber of telephones in service, for that reason, that as the 
number of telephones increases the amount of use to which 
each telephone can be put is correspondingly extended, so 
that the operating expenses per telephone of the Maryland 
Telephone & Telegraph Company’s Baltimore plant are 
more than twice as much as those owned by the same com- 
pany in exchanges located in smaller towns. The invest- 
ment per telephone is also increased, for the reason that 
greater number of trunk lines between exchanges are 
needed, and the construction of the switchboards is much 
more elaborate and expensive. The increased cost of in- 
vestment means not only additional interest charges, but 
increased maintenance, an item of very large expense in 
the telephone business.” 

From the report of the commission of the Imperial Ger- 
man Post Office: “Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that the expenses of the telephone system not only abso- 
lutely but also relatively increase in proportion to the increas- 
ing extension, inasmuch as, especially in the larger towns, 
the increase in the number of subscribers augments the ex- 
pense of each single subscriber, on account of the installa- 
tion of the exchanges becoming even more complicated.” 

Lord Stanley, postmaster general of Great Britain, 
speaking of the National Telephone Company’s property, 
says: “The growth of the system has greatly increased its 
value to subscribers, but the cost of construction and main- 
tenance has increased in even greater proportion, and this 
must necessarily be the case in every growing exchange 
system.” 

Extract taken from the report of the committee on gas, 
oil and electric light to the city council of Chicago: “The 
average person does not understand why it costs more 
per telephone to supply service in a large city than in a 
small city. The assertion of this principle to many seems 
a paradox. It is regarded as contrary to the ordinary 
principle of business—that is, that the unit cost becomes 
less as the volume of business done, increases. It is but 
natural to think that the wholesale principle ought to apply 
in the telephone business as in other lines. This idea pre- 
vails because the ordinary individual does not understand 
the peculiar features of the telephone business, and does 
not look beyond the telephone on the wall or on the desk. 
He does not take into consideration that the real business 
of a telephone company is to furnish service, transmit mes- 
sages, and not merely to rent instruments. This prevailing 
idea has been constantly brought home to members of the 
committee by having their attention called by people thus 
uninformed to the lower rates existing in other cities ; cities 
between which and Chicago there can be no common basis 
of comparison. Attention is called to some of the reasons 
for this exception to that rule of business, so well estab- 
lished. 

“Every line added to a telephone system requires the 
addition of telephone central office equipment to every 
other line in the exchange, so that the new line may be 
connected to any one of the existing lines. For every line 
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added to an exchange, the company must not only handle 
the additional calls originating from that line, but must pro- 
vide for the additional calls originating from existing lines 
to the new line. The average number of calls per telephone 
increases with the opportunities presented for calling. The 
size of a switchboard to serve a given number of subscrip- 
tions depends upon the number of messages handled and 
not upon the number of subscribers. It is also true that 
the number of operators necessary depends upon the num- 
ber of messages sent and not upon the number of sub- 
scribers. 

“The greater volume of the business is transacted in a 
comparatively short period of time. The plant must there- 
fore be constructed, and the operating force provided, 
to meet the business demands of the high tension hours— 
to meet the ‘peak.’ If the increased business of the busy 
hours could be spread over the full business day it would 
greatly decrease both the investment necessary and the cost 
of operation. An enlarged exchange means an enlarged 
area covered and, therefore, added length to subscribers’ 
lines. This requires a proportionate increase of invest- 
ment for wires and equipment.” 





TELEPHONE GROWTH. 


It is estimated that there is an investment of more than 
a thousand million dollars in the telephone business, and 
quite six million telephones in use. The best authorities 
say that two hundred millions of dollars of new funds is 
needed annually for the next few years to take care of the 
natural growth of the telephone business. This vast sum 
will be raised by the several Independent companies in- 
creasing their stock and bonds, which will be sold to the 
public. 

The telephone business has more than quadrupled since 
the basic patents expired. 





A SAFE INVESTMENT. 

It is not generally understood that while the telephone 
itself is a wonderful invention, the apparatus which 
had to be provided after the invention of the talking ap- 
paratus was quite as difficult and wonderful as the tele- 
phone. Before the telephone could be made a commercial 
success, complicated switches had to be provided. 

These switchboards are marvels of engineering skill and 
workmanship and are very costly. In fact, the investment 
in a telephone exchange exceeds many times any off-hand 
estimate, and while the equipments used, including tele- 
phones, are extremely expensive, all have reached a point 
of perfection which admits of but little improvement. 

This is evidenced by the fact that practically no changes 
have been made in the makeup of the modern switchboards 
and telephones in the past five years. It is this reason, 
coupled with great and increasing demand for telephone 
service, that has made Independent telephone securities 
a desirable and safe investment. 





TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION IMPROVES. 


A great change in the methods of constructing telephone 
plants has taken place since the basic patents expired some 
ten years ago admitting of competition in manufacturing 
apparatus and operating telephone exchanges. Formerly 
the plants were nearly all of open wire—as many as ten 
cross-arms full of iron wire were strung. This sort of con- 
struction was susceptible to a heavy depreciation, not only 
on account of the rusting of wire and the loss on account 
of rust and natural decay of the wood, but also danger 
from sleets and storm. 

Under the modern plan a large percentage—about 
eighty—is brick, motar, coal and copper, the wires placed 
underground in earthen conduits, in which copper wire 
is strung, first being insulated and covered with a lead 
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casing. While this form of construction costs much more 
than the old form, it’s done for years to come. No one 
knows how long, but beyond any life yet known, since the 
glazed tile will last forever, the copper does not corrode or 
rust and the lead casing is just as lasting and there are no 
wearing parts. 

Then the present first-class aerial construction is put up 
without cross-arms or open wire and when open wire is 
used, not more than two cross-arms are used, most of the 
wire plant is cable of the same character as that used in 
underground construction so that the life of this form of 
construction is largely indestructible. The investments in 
such properties are gilt edge when they are located in a 
good locality and rates are renumerative. 





LONG DISTANCE LINES, 


It is not generally understood that it requires two wires 
to send a long distance telephone message successfully, 
and that these wires change position from right to left, 
and vice versa, at regular intervals, usually one-half mile, 
while the telegraph uses but one wire to transmit a mes- 
sage. Eight telegrams can be sent over one wire at one 
time. This accounts for the increased cost per connection 
of telephoning over telegraphing and also for the greatly 
increased cost in the construction of the telephone lines. 
Many of the telephone lines seen through the country cost 
upwards of $1,000 per mile. The investment required in 
the telephone business is many times more than the casual 
observer would estimate it to be. Most of the funds neces- 
sary to build lines and telephone exchanges are procured 
by issuing bonds secured by mortgage on the franchise 
and property which are sold to the public and are becom- 
ing a popular investment. 





VALUE OF TELEPHONE PLANTS. 


A prominent operator of public utilities asked a banker a 
few days ago, what made certain securities a ready sale 
while others were slow sale. The banker replied: “Be- 
cause those that sell are good and if the others were as 
good they would find just as ready market.” 

The operator answered that certainly was not the correct 
answer, because he said he knew a certain telephone prop- 
erty that has a small issue of bonds amounting to $100,000 
that were secured by first mortgage on a telephone plant 
that had more than $200,000 worth of copper and lead 
in its cables, figuring the copper and lead at junk value 
only—since copper and lead are a spot cash material. This 
double value of absolutely quick selling material, to say 
nothing of apparatus, real estate, etc., should settle the 
question of good. 

The real facts are simply that the investors of the coun- 
try are not aware of the real value of the security and that 
is the reason why one class of security sells at a better rate 
than others. It had never occurred to this banker that the 
wrecking value of some telephone plants was sufficient, if 
sold at junk value, to make a security good for certain of 
its securities. 





PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS. 


It’s a gratifying thought that a man with means can 
employ it so that it will be a benefit to his fellow-men, 
and at the same time, keep the investment good and secure 
satisfactory returns. The public utilities offer this field 
to investors and none of the public service companies has 
such stupendous demands for increasing facilities as do 
the telephone companies. It is next to impossible for the 
combined companies to accommodate the daily increasing 
demand for telephone service, both local and long distance. 

Investments in the securities of good telephone com- 
panies serve a double. purpose, viz: accommodate others 
with the convenience and facilities provided by man’s in- 
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genuity, and at the same time provide a good investment 
in property that is growing daily and enhancing in value. 
SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 

Here are three common questions: 

ist. Why is it necessary to offer any promising stock 
for general subscription ? 

2nd. Why do not local capitalists secure the entire is- 
sue of a stock which promises large profits? 

3rd. Why is a company willing to dispose of any in- 
terests in an industry which is earning, or about to earn, 
large dividends? 

These questions are familiar. They seem to be reason- 
able on their face, and yet, in fact they are extremely un- 
reasonable and illogical. Would you ask your grocer, 
when he asks you to’ buy sugar or flour in anticipation of 
an advance, why he does not hold it himself, and make 
the profit? Would you ask your coal dealer, when he ad- 
vises you to lay in your winter supply in summer, because 
it is cheap, why he does not hold it himself and make the 
profit? Certainly not, for the good and sufficient reason 
that neither would be likely to have sufficient capital for 
the purpose, and if the advice were not acted upon, neither 
you nor the dealer would be benefited. Industrial stocks 
are offered to the general public when the individual, or 
the company, has not sufficient capital with which to oper- 
ate. It is a common mistake to suppose that the wealthy 
of any community, even the multi-millionaire, can at any 
time furnish unlimited capital. Their money is at all times 
mostly invested, and no matter how good an.opportunity 
may turn up, only a small percentage of them are ready 
to take advantage of it. 

Only sometime ago the British government came _ to 
New York city to raise $50,000,000 on a bond issue. These 
bonds were a good investment, yet the government came 
here for money. .Macon school bonds are gilt edged, yet 
they are placed in outside money markets. The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is an excellent investment, but only one- 
fifth of its stock is owned in Pennsylvania. The New York 
Central & Hudson River railroad securities are stable as 
government bonds, yet the inventory of the estate of Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt showed that he owned less than one-fifth 
of its stock. 

Standard Oil Company stock is selling at nearly $600 
per share on the curb. It is not even a listed security, vet 
it paid about 40 per cent dividends last year, and John D. 
Rockefeller owns less than one-third of the stock of the 
company that he originated. 

Stock was sold at the inception of the companies, and 
the thousands and tens of thousands of investors of these 
companies, make the greatest share of the profits by be- 
coming purchasers. Nothing of magnitude in local enter- 
prises ever proves a success without the aid of outside 
capital. 


LOUISVILLE HOME CHANGES. 

LL. G. Parker, general manager of the Central Home Tele- 
phone Lines, of Louisville, comprising the Central Home 
Telephone Company, the Independent Long Distance Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and the Long Distance Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, announces the following 
appointments which took effect October 1: 

“M. I*. Hosea is appointed superintendent of each of the 
three companies named and will have supervision over the 
detail management of the exchanges forming part of their 
physical property. He also will represent them in their ad- 
visory relations with exchange companies, in which they 
are stockholders, as to the detail managements of such ex- 
changes. A. W. Surrell is appointed traffic manager of 
the same three companies, and will have charge of the pro- 
curing of long distance business, and the handling of it over 
their long distance lines. He will exercise supervision over 
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the operating in the exchanges forming part of their physi- 
cal property. He also will represent them in their advisory 
relations with exchange companies in which they are stock- 
holders, as to the operating in such exchanges. F.O. War- 
ren is made engineer of the three companies, and will have 
charge of the maintenance of their long distance lines. He 
will exercise supervision over the central equipment of the 
exchanges, forming part of their physical property. He 
also will represent them in their advisory relations with ex- 
change companies in which they are stockholders, as to the 
central equipment in such exchanges.” 





A LUCKY “HELLO” GIRL. 


The friends of Miss Anna Alhquist, of the Paint Creek 
(Iowa) Farmers’ Telephone Company, contend she is the 
most popular telephone girl in Iowa, and they have evi- 
dence to show for this belief, while at no time wishing to 
detract from the winning graces of the other thousands 
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Miss Anna Alhquist. 


of operators in the Hawkeye state. The Paint Creek Com- 
pany is a mutual concern, built, owned and managed by 
the farmers of Allamakee county and the surrounding ter- 
ritory, which operates 600 telephones in a district east of 
Waukon to the Mississippi river. Not long ago the mem- 
bers of the company and their families gave a picnic, which 
was attended by nearly 2,000 people. The service of the 
company was under discussion, naturally, and the work 
of Miss Athquist at Elon, where the central office is located, 
came in for much appreciation. The suggestion was made 
that her services be remembered in a more substantial 
manner, and in a short time a purse of $125 was collected 
as a gift to her. Representative W. S. Hart made the 
presentation speech. 

Miss Alhquist was almost carried off her feet with sur- 
prise, but made a response which showed how deeply she 
appreciated the compliment. The accompanying portrait, 


which was furnished by H. A. Hendrickson, of Waterville, 
secretary and treasurer. of the Paint Creek Company, fully 
corroborates the impression that Miss Alhquist is a hearty, 
healthy, corn-fed Iowa maiden with a sunny disposition 
that goes far to help make a courteous. and efficient tele 
phone operator. 














SELECTION OF EXCHANGE EQUIPMENT 


A General Discussion of the Elements Entering into the Construction of a Telephone Exchange 


By H. P. Clausen 


telephone company, one of the first questions which 

require the manager’s attention is the type of the 
exchange equipment to be adopted for rendering service to 
the prospective subscribers, and it is for the purpose of 
placing this problem before the manager in a general and 
easily understood manner that the writer has prepared the 
following suggestions upon the subject. 

After a decision has been arrived at, either through the 
efforts of solicitors or the opinions of those who are thor- 
oughly in touch with the situation, the total immediate num- 
ber of probable subscribers will be placed at a set figure. 
This will give us a starting point, but equal in importance 
is the question of immediate capacity of a switchboard 
which must be considered and the probable ultimate ca- 
pacity to which the exchange may be expected to grow. 
While a knowledge of the immediate and probable ulti- 
mate capacity of the subscribers’ telephones will give infor- 
mation: as to the provisions which must be made in the 
exchange installation, it also gives us a means to determine 
the necessary capacity of the outside construction work, 
but as it is not the purpose of this article to discuss line 
construction, we shall confine ourselves to the central office 
equipment exclusively. 

Before going further, however, it may be well to con- 
sider the question of party lines as affecting the capacity of 
a switchboard. If through a careful canvass of the situa- 
tion it is found that a large number of subscribers prefer 
a party line service, this knowledge must be made to serve 
as available information in the direction of determining 
the number of line circuits which must terminate in the 
switchboard. With 1,000 subscribers and with an average 
of two telephones connected to each line wire, it is obviously 
a needless expense to have the switchboard arranged for a 
1,000-line immediate capacity when only 500 lines will be 
actually required. 

If it is found that the proportion of party lines largely 
exceeds that of individual circuit lines, then it will affect 
the design of the switchboard in the direction of deter- 
mining whether an operator shall be given one hundred 
lines to take care of per position, or whether it is feasible 
to install 140, 160, or even more lines per position. These 
are questions which must receive careful consideration, for 
it would not be good practice to install 160 lines per oper- 
ator’s position if there is any reasonable certainty that over 
one-half of the lines terminating at such positions will be 
provided with two, three, or four party line telephones. An 
average operator can handle only a certain number of con- 
nections per hour, and if the work is carried much beyond 
the point where the operator ceases to be able to give rea- 
sonably prompt attention to the connections, then the serv- 
ice suffers. As a general consideration, however, for switch- 
boards under, say, 3,000-line capacity, it is perfectly safe 
and:may be considered good practice to arrange the posi- 
tions with space for permitting the ultimate installation of 
at least 160 incoming line circuits. It is not necessary to 
install the 160 lines per position, but the space is available 
and may be used without sacrificing anything in the line of 
reach of the multiple from an operator’s position, for in a 
3,000-line exchange and with the answering jacks arranged 
at least 20 per strip, an ultimate of 160. lines may safely 
be provided for without placing much of a burden upon the 
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operator through the multiple having been placed an inch 
or two higher. 

This matter of capacity of a switchboard is one which 
does not always receive the best attention, and the writer’s 
suggestions are to the effect that the answering jack space 
of a switchboard of the multiple type should be sufficient 
to handle at least 160 lines. The immediate installation 
may be anywhere from a few lines up to 160. The average 
plants operating many party lines and having from 1,000 
to 2,000 lines in service find that the operators can handle 
120 lines with perfect ease. One hundred and forty. lines 
can be handled with some crowding and 160 lines are being 
handled in many places, although it is perhaps needless to 
state that during the busiest portions of the day, it must be 
a great strain upon an operator to handle 160 lines effi- 
ciently. 

Now, regarding the ultimate capacity of a switchboard, 
the writer recalls one instance where the original installa- 
tion of an exchange was placed at 480 lines with 160 lines 
per operator’s position. The frame work of the switchboard 
was arranged for permitting the future installation of mul- 
tiple jacks to the ultimate of 1,200 lines. This was in the 
summer of 1901. Increase after increase was placed in the 
exchange, and to-day a new switchboard has been installed 
having an immediate capacity of over 3,000 lines. There 
are over 3,600 telephones in the city and the ultimate ca- 
pacity of the new switchboard has been made 6,000 lines 
and that in less than six years’ time. 

From the above it will be observed how difficult it is. to 
state what the ultimate capacity of a switchboard should 
be, and in order to protect the company against expensive 
changes before a switchboard is really worn out, it is al- 
ways wise to allow the ultimate capacity of a switchboard 
frame work to extend to within reasonable limits. That 
is, if an exchange has an immediate capacity of 1,000 lines, 
it will not do any harm to install a switchboard frame work 
which will permit of an increase to 4,800 lines, as the ex- 
tension in the dimensions of the switchboard is simply in the 
direction of height and space for multiple jacks and cables, 
and it will practically cost less than two or three per cent 
additional to make such provisions for the future. It 
should not be understood, however, that when a switch- 
board is provided having an ultimate capacity for. 4,800 
lines and an immediate installation, say, of 800 or 1,000 
lines, that all other parts of the exchange should likewise 
be provided with the 4,800-line capacity. This refers par- 
ticularly to the power provisions and terminal room facili- 
ties. It is always possible to increase a power plant without 
any great difference in the cost, and whether it be done at 
the time the exchange is originally installed or whether it 
is done at the time when the additional capacity. is actually 
required, is immaterial. 

General experience indicates that if we have an exchange 
of 1,000 lines immediate capacity, the power plant may 
safely be arranged for a 3,000-line capacity. It would: not 
be good practice to provide for a much ‘lower capacity, 
providing it is a newly organized system in which the 
1,000 immediate subscribers’ lines are required, but if a 
1,000-line exchange is installed to replace an_ existing 
switchboard, then it would evidently. be a waste of money 
to install a power plant for anything: larger. than possibly 
double the capacity of.the exchange. Of course, local con- 
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ditions and circumstances may alter the case, but as a 
general rule it is safe to assume that in a newly installed 
exchange the power plant should stand about one to three, 
as to the immediate and ultimate capacity of the switch- 
board; whereas, if a simple change of system has been 
effected, then the ultimate capacity of the power plant may 
safely be reduced. one-third, and in doing so, effect a con- 
siderable saving of money. 


Before passing to a consideration of equipping an ex- 
change, a few words regarding the power plant may be of 
value. When a power plant has, for instance, a capacity 
for 1,000 lines and provisions for permitting an increase 
to ultimately 3,000 lines, it usually means that the storage 
batteries have their tanks of sufficient size for permitting 
additional plates to be installed so as to produce a capacity 
of battery sufficient for handling the service when the ex- 
change finally reaches the 3,000 subscribers’ lines figure, and 
it would be an inexcusable waste of money to install plates 
into the storage batteries of sufficient size for taking care 
of the 3,000-line exchange when only 1,000 lines are in- 
stalled immediately. 

Another point in connection with the immediate and ulti- 
mate capacity of a power plant is the charging ‘machinery. 
An exchange may be laid out to have two battery charging 
machines installed, and unless the operating company is 
anxious to take advantage of all safeguards and fancy ar- 
rangements, it would be best practice to install a charging 
machine about large enough to keep the storage battery 
fully charged when the exchange reaches, say, the 2,000- 
line capacity, and when the exchange finally passes the point 
where the single machine cannot handle the service, then 
install the second machine. This plan, it will be observed, 
will keep the first expense down somewhat. 

We further have the power board. When figuring upon 
two charging units, the power board must be arranged ac- 
cordingly. Circuit breakers must be provided for, switches, 
etc., installed and other provisions made, and if we do not 
immediately install the second charging machine, we need 
not install the necessary attachments required for opera- 
ting the second charging machine; therefore, we have a 
further reduction in the first cost. Therefore, as a general 
consideration, when discussing power plants, arrange the 
plant large enough to take care of the probable ultimate 
capacity of the exchange. See that your storage battery 
tanks and bus bars are of sufficient capacity for handling 
the ultimate capacity of the exchange, and be sure to insist 
that the wiring between the batteries, the power. board and 
the fuse board is made sufficiently large for the ultimate 
capacity of the exchange. 

With regard to the power board, provide the panels for 
ultimate necessary charging units, but install only what 
may be necessary in order to permit rendering service should 
your exchange go to double the immediate capacity, but 
make such arrangements which will permit the installation 
of additional charging panels and charging units should the 
exchange finally reach its originally expected ultimate ca- 
pacity. 

Regarding the arrangements which must be made in the 
cross connecting, protector, and other terminal room ap- 
paratus, obviously the line side of the protector rack should 
be made up in the form of simple connecting strips, so that 
any desired number of incoming line conductors may be 
taken care of at the least possible expense. The jumper 
wires, of course, connect to these connectors and from 
this point connect through to the line side of the protector 
equipment. In this way it is possible to keep down the 


expense for protector equipments through installing no 
more protector arrangements than there may be multiple 
circuits in the exchange, for were we to install a pro- 
tector for each cable circuit, the number of protectors in 
the exchange would become very large and would be quite 
an item of expense. Of course, certain systems of distribu- 
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tion may call for special requirements in the direction of 
protector equipments. 

As respects the general dimensions of the cross connect- 
ing and protector racks, as stated before, the line side of 
the cross connecting board may be made of large capacity, 
but the protector and intermediate cross connecting board 
may be kept down to practically the immediate capacity of 
the exchange. Space, however, should be provided for 
permitting an increase in the capacity without requiring 
the disarranging of the existing installation. That is, in 
the 3,000 ultimate exchange with 1,000 lines installed, the 
terminal room apparatus should have at least an imme- 
diate ultimate capacity for 2,000 lines, and the adjacent 
rooms or the shape of the building should be such as to 
permit the ultimate capacity to be installed at the least 
possible expense in the direction of taking down partitions, 
etc. 

Now that we have discussed the relations between the 
immediate and ultimate capacities of the telephone ex- 
change, let us discuss the question of the most suitable 
type of exchange equipment which may be applied under 
certain conditions. Upon contemplating the installation of 
a telephone system, not only must we consider the financial 
end, but in order to obtain the best results, the technical 
resources of the operating company must be given careful 
consideration. That is, if the manager of the telephone 
company is thoroughly acquainted with the different sys- 
tems of exchange apparatus, then it is possible for an oper- 
ating company to profit by such a manager’s ability by 
installing a higher grade of apparatus without involving 
itself in the necessity for expending considerable money 
for the higher wages of a more expert class of help. That 
is to say, an ordinary local battery switchboard without any 
trunking circuits, or multiple connection or power plants to 
maintain, can be maintained by the cheapest kind of help, 
but were one to install a common battery switchboard which 
necessarily is accompanied by more or less complicated 
power appliances, then it will be impossible to secure the 
low priced help and at the same time secure a satisfactory 
class of service. So, then, upon arriving at the point where 
it becomes necessary to decide as to what type of switch- 
board shall be purchased, we must give consideration: First, 
to the technical talent possessed by the manager or other 
employes of the company; secondly, to the immediate and 
ultimate capacity of the exchange. Assuming that the 
manager and his assistant have only a superficial knowledge 
of telephone exchange systems and that the exchange has 
an immediate capacity of less than 400 or 500 lines, then 
it appears safe to recommend the magneto call type of 
switchboard, for in such switchboard we are not required 
to handle anything more complicated than possibly some 
form of desk trunks, and trunk circuits between the differ- 
ent positions for permitting a transfer of calls originating, 
say, at position No. 1 and requiring to be completed at a 
position not within direct reach of the operator before the 
position No. 1. The magneto or local battery board, there- 
fore, is the simplest type of an exchange equipment which 
can be installed, and it will take a class of help which we 
might term as beginners in telephone work, it being pos- 
sible to handle the exchange on a fairly efficient basis with- 
out being required to employ help demanding more than a 
beginners’ wage. 

When considering the purchase of a switchboard of the 
magneto type, we have two kinds of line signals to choose 
from. One type in which the line jack is mounted sepa- 
rately from the line signal and which requires separate 
operations for the restoration of the line signal to its normal 
position and the insertion of the switching plug. Another 
type consists in so mounting the spring jack in relation to 
the shutter of the line drop that when dn operator places 
a switching plug into the spring jack, the line drop is re- 
stored automatically. It is merely a matter of choice which 
form shall be adopted. 
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Now, with regard to the cord circuits, in most boards 
of the local battery type, it is necessary to provide means 
for permitting a generator current being projected over 
either the calling or answering cord and, using a trade 
expression, the cord circuits will be supplied with two-way 
ringing and listening keys. 

With regard to the line circuits, scarcely any manufacturer 
offers the common return or single wire switchboard, all 
switchboards being built upon the metallic plan, which, 
however, may be connected so as to operate upon the 
grounded or common return system. The board itself, 
however, is so arranged that a metallic service may be 
supplied. 

Regarding the supervisory system, in the ordinary mag- 
neto switchboard, the cord circuits are provided with clear- 
ing-out drops bridged across the cord and in providing 
for special service the cord circuits may be provided with 
condensers, repeating coils, specially wound clearing-out 
drops, etc., to suit the requirements of different service 
conditions. The application of lamp supervisory system to 
the magneto switchboard has not yet been adopted to any 
considerable extent. It can, however, be done and a num- 
ber of plans are being offered by the different manufac- 
turers of telephone apparatus. 

When an exchange consists of more than two positions 
of switchboards, then some attention must be given to the 
matter of permitting the completion of a connection be- 
tween the switchboard positions which are not alongside of 
each other. In other words, an incoming call is taken care 
of by one operator and is extended through by means of a 
trunk circuit to another operator, who may complete the 
connections in several ways. The first method consists in 
supplying a number of trunk circuits between the different 
positions terminating in jacks and drops or lamps at each 
end, so that with a plug placed into a trunking jack at posi- 
tion A a lamp would be lighted at position C and operator 
C would place a plug into the jack associated with the 
lighted lamp and complete the connection with the calling 
cord circuit. This method of trunking a connection is very 
suitable for small exchanges where the positions do not 
extend over three and possibly four. With a larger number 
of positions it is best to terminate the far end of the trunk- 
ing circuit in a cord and plug, for then with the A operator 
plugging into a trunking circuit it will light a lamp associ- 
ated with the plug on the C operator’s position. At the 
same time the A operator will instruct the C operator with 
which subscriber’s circuit that particular line should be con- 
nected. The same way in taking down a connection, the 
A operator removes the switch plug from the trunking jack 
and this again lights the lamp associated with the cord upon 
the far end of the circuit. This method of trunking con- 
nections is the one finding most favor in systems which are 
not quite large enough for a multiple jack service. 

The installation of trunk circuits between the different 
switchboard positions may be adopted up to certain limits, 
but at certain stages in the size of an exchange it becomes 
advisable not only from an operating standpoint, but also 
from the standpoint of initial installation expenses to adopt 
a multiple jack system. That is to say, all lines entering 
the exchange will be connected to duplicate jacks in such 
a manner that any operator ia the exchange may reach any 
of the lines terminating in the exchange. In other words, 
next to the trunking system, we have the multiple switch- 
board to consider as a necessary feature of the exchange. 

The writer just stated that at certain stages it becomes 
cheaper to install multiple jacks than to continue the in- 
stallation of the trunking circuits. This will be better 
understood when we take for example an exchange with 
ten positions installed. If we assume that there are two 
trunk circuits from positions Nos. 1 to 8 of the remaining 
positions in the switchboard, this would give us sixteen 
trunk jacks upon position No. 1 and sixteen trunking plugs 
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together with lamps, distributed throughout the eight posi- 
tions. The same is true of position No. 10. This would 
give us a total of thirty-two trunk circuits. Now, then, 
positions Nos. 2 and 9, inclusively, call for the installa- 
tion of fourteen trunking circuits, or we would have very 
nearly 150 trunking circuits in a ten-position switchboard, 
and it would mean the maintenance of that number of 
cords, jacks, lamp signals, etc., and when the expense for 
the installation of these trunk circuits is considered, it will 
be found that the price is but little lower than what the 
installation of multiple jacks would amount to. This mat- 
ter of installing multiple jacks also permits of some modifi- 
cation. It is not necessary to install a complete multiple 
before each operator, for the multiple jacks can be so dis- 
tributed that each operator will be required to utilize the 
answering jacks of the lines terminating before her in 
completing connections. That is, no multiple of an an- 
swering jack within her reach need be placed before her 
so long as she can complete a connection by placing the 
calling plug into an answering jack. This plan permits 
quite a saving and has been adopted with considerable 
success. 

It is rare that a magneto call exchange system is in- 
stalled when an immediate capacity of over 700 or 800 lines 
is required at the very start. The common battery board 
is usually given preference, although to a certain extent 
the centralized calling board finds some favor. In the 
centralized calling type of boards, it is usual to employ 
a system in which thé supervision is affected through a 
current flowing through the telephone receiver of the sub- 
scriber’s station equipment and in this manner operating 
the supervisory apparatus at the central office, the signal 
bell at the telephone being provided with a condenser, 
which prevents the flow of a battery current while the 
receiver remains upon the hook switch. With this system 
the line circuits are so arranged that when the receiver is 
removed from the hook switch, battery current flows through 
the line signal relay and causes the line lamp to glow. The 
signal is then obliterated either by series of contacts in the 
spring jacks or by a system of cut-off relays or impedance 
coils. It is usual for the smaller sized exchanges to employ 
the cut-off jack system, and when an exchange is large 
enough to call for multiple jack circuits, then either the 
cut-off relay or impedance coil system is adopted, as the 
series jack contact plan will no longer serve. 


TELEPHONE OPERATOR’S HEROISM. 

Miss Josephine Conlin, night operator at the Catasauqua 
(Pa.) exchange of the Consolidated Telephone Company, 
proved herself a heroine during a fire that broke out in the 
exchange at 4 o’clock the morning of October 4. The other 
night operator was sick and Miss Conlin was doing double 
duty. For company and protection her 10-year-old brother 
spent the night in the exchange with her. Suddenly the 
telephone girl detected smoke. When she opened the door 
to the stairway she was met with a blinding cloud of smoke 
and followed instantly by a rush of flames. To have gone 
down the stairway would have been certain death. Miss 
Conlin did not for an instant lose her head. 

In smoke that nearly choked her she telephoned tc the 
town hall for the firemen. She then opened the second- 
story window, and, letting her brother hang down as far as 
she could reach, let him drop. She then climbed out of the 
window, and, hanging by the ledge, also dropped to the 
street. Both landed safely on the sidewalk, eighteen feet 
below. 

The exchange building, which had just been enlarged, 
was damaged to the extent of $2,000. 








It is estimated that 1,800 Independent telephone com- 
panies were organized in the United States last year, with 
capital stock aggregating $115,000,000. 








CONCERNING THE KELLOGG 


Important Recent Developments in the Telephone Field Furnish Additional Evidence that TELEPHONY 
1s Raght. | 


TIN HE DEVELOPMENTS of the last month furnish 
| new and more convincing evidence that TELEPHONY’S 
position with regard to the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Company’s relation toward the Independent tele- 
phone industry is unassailable. The plank in TELEPHONY’s 
platform, that as the Kellogg Company, is a Bell-controlled 
concern, it has no claims on Independents and should be 
shunned by them, has been ratified in more ways than one. 
A direct consequence of TELEPHONY’s policy and campaign 
is that certain other telephone journals have reluctantly 
ceased to print Kellogg advertising. Of course, this was 
not done willingly, but the result is the same, and 
TELEPHONY is glad to have been the means of inducing 
them to stop giving publicity to the enemy. It may not be 
pure, unadulterated patriotism, but next to doing right 
from principle is doing right through fear. of the conse- 
quences. Laws do not prevent men from wanting to com- 
mit burglary, but they usually deter them from doing it. 
It is results that count after all and, no matter what their 
motives may be, TELEPHONY is glad that its contemporar- 
ies have decided to manifest enough loyalty to the cause 
they assume to represent by barring Bell advertising from 
their columns. 

This outcome of TELEPHONY’s anti-Kellogg fight came 
at a most opportune time, for the Western Electric Com- 
pany, the avowed Bell manufacturing ally, has decided to 
seek Independent telephone business. This became known 
when the Western Electric Company sent out a circular, 
dated September 28, to all Independent companies, solicit- 
ing their patronage. President Vail, of the parent Bell 
Company, issued an official statement announcing this 
change of policy. Of course, the Bell had to have an ex- 
planation for thus radically overturning all its precedents 
and going after business in the Independent field that it 
hitherto had refused to even recognize. Mr. Vail says it 
was for the purpose of placing Bell apparatus all over the 
country. The real reason, needless to say, is that the West- 
ern Electric Company and the Bell yearn to acquire a 
share of the great Independent patronage—which is in- 
creasing daily—and therefore adopt an open door policy. 

If the Kellogg Company is to be barred from the Inde- 
pendent field, of course the Western Electric Company 
should be also, as it has never denied being a Bell adjunct. 
For that frankness the Western Electric Company is en- 
titled to more consideration, perhaps, for, unlike the Kel- 
logg, it has never made hypocritical claims that it was not 
controlled by the Bell octopus. The impression prevails 
that the Kellogg concern is not very well pleased because 
the Western Electric Company is after Independent busi- 
ness, for the two are likely to tread on each other’s toes. 

It may be said in passing that TELEPHONY has declined 
the advertisements of the Western Electric Company as it 
has those of the Kellogg concern, and for the same reason. 
Both, at this writing, are Bell concerns and have no place 
in the Independent field. The Western Electric Com- 
pany, an avowed Bell concern, is as much entitled to Inde- 
pendent support as is the Kellogg, even if the latter is 
sailing under false colors—and that, of course, means none 
at all. This is TELEPHONY’s firm belief, and is the reason 
why it holds fast to its well known position. 

That this position is upheld by Independent telephone 
men is proved by the following letters selected from many 
received during the past few weeks: 


Leavenworth, Kansas, Oct. 16, 1907. 

Epiror TELEPHONY: Kindly enter my name upon your subscrip- 
tion list with indelible ink. I wish to offer a humble apology for 
ever permitting my subscription to become delinquent. 

In way of explanation it might be well for me to state I dropped 
my subscription to your paper a couple of years ago, thinking your 
paper was composed of entirely too many advertisements. 

However, my opinion has recently been changed, 
prompted by picking up a copy of your September issue. 

I started to read this copy and did not desist until I had ab- 
sorbed the entire contents including the advertisements. 

Conscientiously I am free to state I was then and there con- 
vinced that the integrity of your paper to the Independent interests 
was undisputed. Your absolute refusal to accept the advertisement 
of the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company won my hearty ap- 
probation. 

I cannot help but wonder if the short-sighted Independent trade 
journals who print the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company’s 
advertisements will not accept the display advertisements of the 
American Bell Telephone Company’s own letters patent, etc., etc., 
etc., 125 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 

Or possibly the Western Electric Company’s special bargain day 
advertisements, calling their dear farmer friends’ attention to their 
special low price of the celebrated White solid back transmitter, 
sold in lots of one-third dozen at forty-nine cents each, and a sec- 
tion of switchboard thrown in. 

Absurd as this statement may seem, it is not by any means ‘an 
improbability. The time has arrived when the autocratic monopoly 
is peddling its junk. 

Not sublicensee solicitation, but offering for sale outright the 
White transmitter, receivers, complete telephones and switchboards. 

The Western Electric Company may dispose of some apparatus 
to farmers, as no Independent company would break faith with 
their Independent brothers by purchasing from the Western Elec- 
tric Company. 

I trust the editor of TELEPHONY will see fit to write upon this 
subject in every issue as even the farmer can be made to see the 
light of day by the proper use of printers’ ink. 

J. Frep MALTHANER, 
Constructing Engineer People’s Home Telephone Company, Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

Here is one from the Keystone state: 

Belleville, Pa., Oct. 2, 1907. 

Eprror TELEPHONY: In regard to the Kellogg company I wish 
to say that I had quotations from them and the Vote-Berger com- 
pany for a 50 line switchboard and was undecided which proposition 
to accept until I became a subscriber for “TELEPHONY” and learned 
that the Kellogg was a Bell concern. I.made up my mind at once 
not to purchase anything from them as long as the Bell has control 
of their plant. I don’t have any time for the Bell company nor do 
I care if you wish to use my signature. 

Very truly yours, 
FARMERS’ TELEPHONE CoMPANY, 
Per B. Harry Smuecker. 

Fr. S.—I wish to thank * “TEL EPHONY” for the article in the April 
number, “The Kellogg Again.” 

From the La Crosse Telephone Company, of La Crosse, 
Wis., TELEPHONY has received a copy of the Western 
Electric Company circular, indicating how thoroughly the 
3ell manufacturing ally is scouring the Independent field 
for business. 

Dr. J. F. Demers, president of the Canadian Independent 
Telephone Association, writes a strong letter in which he 


Says: 


and was 


Quebec, Can., Oct. 4, 1907. 
I am in receipt of an article appearing in 
“The Kellogg Com- 


Epitor TELEPHONY : 
the September issue of TELEPHONY, entitled, 
pany,” for which please accept my thanks. 

As president of the Canadian Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, I feel that it is due the members of the association, and your 
many readers, to define my position on this question. It is with no 
little satisfaction I hereby put myself on record in answering the 
questions contained therein. 

I have been a user of Kellogg apparatus to a considerable extent 
in the past, and do not hesitate to say that I have found no inherent 
weakness in their telephones or switchboards, and that I have been 
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altogether satisfied with their efficiency. In justice to myself and 
company I desire to say that I have brought this matter up with 
Kellogg representatives in the past, and have been given to under- 
stand that it was not their wish to be, in ever so small a degree, 
connected with the enemy, the Bell company, but they had been 
made victims of the treachery of a trusted member of the Kellogg 
company, who had been given in trust power of attorney to act in 
their president’s stead during his absence on sick leave. However, 
that they had made application through the courts to compel the 
return of the Kellogg stock fraudulently secured by the Bell com- 
pany, and as soon as this could be accomplished, they would again 
be free to hold their heads erect once more as true and loyal tele- 
phone manufacturers. 

Inasmuch as those members of the Kellogg company who are 
trying to be loyal Independents have failed in their attempt to 
wrest themselves free from ‘the Bell octopus, they now find them- 
selves in the deplorable situation of the “good dog Tray,” namely, 
the innocent suffering with the guilty. 

I heartily endorse the resolution adopted by the International 
Association at the annual convention held in Chicago on June 27th 
last, defining the proper attitude of all loyal Independents toward 
the Kellogg company, so long as their affairs remain in statu quo. 

I adopt your motto, “Independent Field for Independents” and 


most heartily concur in all you say anent TELEPHONY’s position. 
I AM WITH YOU. 
I have the honor to subscribe myself, 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. F. Demers, M. D., 


President Canadian Independent Telephone Association. 


The following letter is from an Independent who gives 
his full name, but requests that only his initials be appended : 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1907. 

Eprror TELEPHONY: Since I am interested in Independent se- 

curities, I beg leave to add my word to what has been said in your 
columns, concerning the purchase of Kellogg equipment by Inde- 
pendent operators ‘and the sale of advertising space, in so-called 
iataahadions trade journals, to that company. I cannot see how the 
buyers are able to justify their action and it is still more difficult 
for me to understand how such publishers are able to hold up their 
heads among bona-fide Independent manufacturers, after printing 
the copy of an out-and-out trust plant. 

Much of the success of the old Bell organization lay in the abso- 
lute control exercised by the large holding corporation over the 
smaller operating companies, and while Independents are not bound 
by corporate ties, a bond of self preservation should hold them 
close enough together to prevent the inexperienced from making 
mistakes bitterly regretted by their larger associates. 

Let us suppose that an ‘Independent operator, calling for esti- 
mates on a certain job, finds that the Kelloge bid is the lowest. 
Does this purchaser stop to consider that the Kellogg salesman is 
instrueted to sell, even at a loss, to prevent the contract going to 
a legitimate Independent producer? Does he know that the Bell 
could afford to run the Kellogg plant at a loss to prevent bona-fide 
manufacturers from making sufficient margins to enable them to 
properly develop Independent equipment? Does he realize that in 
patronizing the Kellogg company, he furnishes funds to better the 
apparatus used by his competitors in the operating field? Should 
he be “penny wise and pound foolish?” 

“TELEPHONY” is to be congratulated on the stand taken and 
adhered to, even at some pecuniary loss. Independent purchasers 
of Kellogg material should be brought up short; such dealings are 
detrimental to Independent securities since they stand as evidence 
of poor management and no foresight. Bona-fide manufacturers 
have thrived since the “Kellogg Sale” was exposed, and one of 
these plants, that the writer knows of, is the outgrowth of that sale 
and now makes a better product. So there is no excuse for the 
purchase of Kellogg apparatus and still less defense for the sale of 
Independent advertising space to the trust’s ally. The latter prac- 
tice seems to savor of as much treachery as the original “Kellogg 
Sale.” Yours very truly, 

Rg. M.S 

P. S.—I will anxiously await your next issue. 


, Manhattan. 





OHIO DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


The executive committee of the Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association held a meeting at Columbus October 4, 
at which arrangements were made for the annual meetings 
of the various districts. The propositions made by the Bell 
to secure long distance connections with the Independent 
companies in several cities of the state were discussed, but 
no action was taken, as it was decided to hold another con- 
ference after the district meetings are held. The dates and 
places of meetings for the nine Ohio district associations 
are as follows: District No. Cleveland, November 8; 
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No. 2, Canton, November 19; No. 3, Zanesville, November 
20; No. 4, Newark, November 21; No. 5, Washington Court 
House, November 22; No. 6, Toledo, December 3; No. 7, 
Lima, December 4; No. 8, Dayton, December 5; No. 9, 
Hamilton, December 6. 





AN ENTERPRISING MANAGER. 


The victory won by the Home Telephone and Telegraph 
(Independent) Company over the Bell at New Haven, 
Ind., is largely due to the in- 
dustry and good management of 
William E. Bowers the mana- 
ger of the local exchange at 
that place. Sometime ago the 
Bell press bureau sent out a list 
of “Independent failures” and 
placed New Haven among the 
number. The truth is that the 
Bell has quit the field at New 
Haven and acknowledged de- 
feat. 

Mr. Bowers has _ furnished 
TELEPHONY the following ac- 
count of the campaign there 
which has recently terminated 
in a complete victory for the 
. Independent company: 

—_ Two years ago the surround- 

William E. Bowers. ing towns were enjoying the 
best of telephone facilities while New Haven, with 1,000 
people, had two systems and poor service. Many had both 
telephones in their office and it was not hard to see why 
people complained of a burden. A toll of ten cents was 
charged to Fort Wayne, only six miles away, while other 
counties gave county service free. Mr. Bowers, who was 
then running the Allen County Herald, asked the Home 
company to reduce the toll rate to five cents to make up 
for the lack in service at home, and its refusal brought 
him into the fight in earnest. Special articles in his paper 
were given every week and he also made a personal can- 
vass in the country. In two days he secured ninety-four 
telephone subscribers and then the Bell Company came up 
with flattering inducements. About July 10, 1905, after 
a month’s work, Mr. Bowers was informed that on August 
1 the Independents would give a five-cent rate to Fort 
Wayne. Not being a telephone man he decided at once 
to do what seemed to be the best thing for the public. He 
surrendered his names to the Bell company and gave up 
the fight. Two weeks later, when the Independents heard 
that he had discontinued the fight in the paper, they offered 
him the management of their exchange. He accepted 
the place, published his reason for discontinuing his own 
proposed system, and kept in mind that a five-cent rate 
over Independent lines was better than a free rate over the 

Sell, as the Bell system was very limited in Fort Wavne 
where all New Haven business is done. Mr. Bowers 
passed by the offer of the Bell which was indeed good, 
and took up the cause of the Independents. During the 
two years that followed he not only looked after his news- 
paper, doing all the mechanical and edjtorial work, but 
found time to increase the telephone list from 50 to 200. 
He soon became accustomed to replacing Bell telephones 
with new instruments of Independent manufacture, but 
that pleasure was curtailed by the lack of more Bell sub- 
scribers. He then commenced negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the sub-licensee poles and wire, and on August I, 
just two vears from the day he assumed control of the 
home plant, he purchased the Bell property for the Inde- 
pendent company, a little delay being caused in getting 
papers. 











DIGEST OF TELEPHONE PATENTS 


By Edward. 


866,036. Telephone Mouth Piece. Knoll. On the 
diaphragm box of the transmitter is attached a rotatable 
tube bearing the mouthpiece. The latter can be raised or 
lowered by simply rotating the tube. Patent unassigned. 

866,138. Telephone System. Joeckel. Mutual interfer- 
ence of the circuits of signaling and talking instruments 
obviated by separating them from one another. The sys- 
tem is designed to improve the bridging and series tele- 
phone systems which signal and talk over one line circuit. 
Patent unassigned. 

866,266. Telephone System. Dean. Current from the 
line circuit is supplied to a signal lamp, placed directly in 
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one side of the cord circuit, through suitable controlling 
means. Patent assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Company. ; 

866,577. Telephone Receiver Holder. Brittain. This 
device is a holder having a universal movement. An at- 
taching plate is provided with an L-shaped arm and ad- 
justable arms secured to the latter, one of said arms having 


a strap to encircle and hold the telephone receiver. Patent 
unassigned. 
866,039. Automatic Telephone Release. Fales. In this 


system only one long trunk release circuit is employed, 
regardless of the number of selectors or automatic switches 
between the calling subscriber and the connector. This is 
accomplished by connecting the release relays of all se- 
lectors or trunking switches in series with the release mag- 
net of the connector. Patent assigned to Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, of Chicago. 

806,045. Anti-Hummer for Telephone and Telegraph 
Lines. Hagen. <A pliable tube designed to prevent the 
transmission of noises from the vibrating wire and to serve 
as an ordinary supporting insulator is provided and is ar- 
ranged for attachment to a dwelling. Patent assigned one- 
half to Ole O. Forde, of Pekin, N. D. 

866,760. Polarized Ringer Magnet. Whitman. In this 
device the armature is supported by a yoke held by the 
cores of the electromagnet and the distance between the 
armature and the cores may be adjusted by mechanism 
provided for the purpose. Patent unassigned. 

866,714. Telephone System. Clausen. In this system 
supervision is designed to be absolutely independent of 
ground at the substation. To this end ringing current is 
supplied from a bridged generator, the bells being bridged 


E. Clement 


across the lines and condensers being interposed to stop 
the flow of battery current through the latter, but leaving 
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them responsive to the ringing currents. Patent assigned 
to the American Electric Telephone Company. 

866,794. Intercommunicating Telephone. Lee. In this 
system the switch bar or switch plug does not have to be 
returned to the home connection or position since springs 
are combined with the switch bar and its connecting 
terminal points at each intercommunicating station. Patent 
assigned to Electric Goods Manufacturing Company, of 
Boston, Mass. 

867,014. Telephone Exchange System. Clement. When 
the line signal is actuated the cut-off relay is brought into 
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connection with the line. It maintains its own connection 
and cuts off the line relay which then becomes inert and 
remains so until the lines are disconnected. Patent un- 
assigned. 

867,707. Coin Collector. Craft. After the coin is de- 
posited it actuates a toll indicating mechanism and subse- 
quently is transformed to the line signaling mechanism. 
Patent assigned to the Western Electric Company. 

867,349. Testing System for Telephone Lines. Dean. 
One object of this invention is to secure the instantaneous 
response of the testing device. This device is normally 
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isolated from the cord circuit so that in case of the short 
circuiting of some of the cord circuits the whole position 
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is not thrown out of use. Patent assigned to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company. 

867,746. Coin Collector. McQuarrie. In this device a 
coin of a certain denomination actuztes the toll indicating 
mechanism and is transferred to the line signaling mechan- 
ism. When a coin of like denomination is subsequently 
deposited in payment of toll, locking means is set in motion 
to prevent the transfer to the signaling mechanism. Patent 
assigned to the Western Electric Company. 

867,892. Telephone System. Mayberry. In this sys- 
tem the use of a condenser commonly employed in com- 
mon battery systems is obviated. A circuit including a 
third conductor, such as ground, constitutes one side of a 





circuit. momentarily closed when the receiver is removed 
from the hook, and actuates the signal at the central office. 
Patent assigned to Boston Telephone Selector Company. 


867,895. Wireless Transmission of Sonorous Vibrations 
McCarty. In this apparatus there is an induction coil hav: 
ing two primary windings and a secondary winding. The 
current through one primary is adapted to affect the cur- 
rent in the other. An arc light placed in one primary cir- 
cuit provides a means for varying the current through the 
influence of an electromagnet energized by vocal impulses 
through a transmitter. Patent assigned to McCarty Wire- 
less Telephone Company. 

867,896. Wireless Transmission of Sonorous Vibrations. 
McCarty. In this device there is only one primary circuit. 
Means is provided, however, for varying the current flow- 
ing therethrough, the remainder of the apparatus being 
similar to that described in connection with patent 867,895. 
Patent assigned to McCarty Wireless Telephone Company. 





867,955. Circuit for Coin Collectors. Dixon. In this 
device the operation of toll mechanism in initiating a call 
for toll connection, closes contacts in the line signaling 


circuit. Additional contacts in the line signaling circuit 
are automatically opened and are reclosed only when the 
toll indicating mechanism is in its initial position. Patent 
assigned to Western Electric Company. 

868,141. Fuse Box. Stivers. This device comprises a 
base plate provided with contacts and bearing a fuse car- 
rier which is mounted thereon for step by step rotation. 
A plurality of fuses on said fuse carrier are adapted to be 
placed in circuit through their connection with the con- 
tacts, at will. Patent unassigned. 

868,245. Audiphone. Baker. A plurality of cup-shaped 
permanent magnets is mounted within a case in close prox- 
imity to an equal number of vibrating diaphragms. <A sin- 
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gle conductor leads to an electromagnet fixed within each 
permanent magnet. Patent unassigned. 


868,544. Telephone Attachment. Gordon. This device 
is intended as an individual mouth piece for its owner. It 
consists of a disc having a central opening and a marginal 
flange provided with locking levers so that the auxiliary 
mouth piece can be applied or removed from the stationary 
mouth piece of the transmitter. Patent unassigned. 


868,594. Attachment for Party Line Telephone. Blythe. 
The stations are each supplied with a rotatable circuit 
make and break wheel adapted to be actuated from the 
central station. This wheel is provided with a main con- 
tact pin arranged when actuated to break the circuit 
through any telephone. The circuit may then be closed 
through any telephone, when the pin is in the circuit clos- 
ing position, by continuing the movement of the wheels. 
Patent unassigned. 





THE BUSY RURAL LINE. 


Sleepiness caused Harry Evans, a farmer living near 
Bloomsburg, Pa., a lot of trouble according to the Phila- 
delphia Record. While driving to town in the early morn- 
ing of July 22, he fell asleep, and his horse wandered into 
the barnyard of C. O. Maust and aroused some chickens. 

Instead of stopping to explain, Mr. Evans, who was in 
a hurry, drove rapidly away, but found a determined farm- 
er waiting with a gun at every turn of the road. Maust 
had used the rural telephone to head off the alleged chicken 
thief, and Evans was held up by fifteen armed farmers be- 
fore, he reached the town. Each time he had to make a 
long explanation. 

















REVIEW OF TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT 


An Interesting Article on the Last Twenty Years of Progress, Written jor the Western Electrician 


By Samuel G. McMeen 


in commercial telephony in twenty years is to get 
before us a general picture of the conditions which 
existed twenty years ago. 

No foreign country has made the advance which has been 
made in the United States, and it may be well to confine our 
thought to our own country for the present. 

Twenty years ago there were distinctly fewer than 200,000 
telephones in use in the United States. No city of under 
10,000 inhabitants supported a telephone exchange at all 
adequate for its needs, and 
most such cities either had 
supported an exchange which 
had declined or had none at 
all. 

Practically all towns having 
postoffices had at least a toll 
station, but the limit of “long- 
distance’”’ conversation was 
about fifty miles, and _ the 
service rather unsatisfactory 
even at that distance. 

Rural lines furnishing serv- 
ice to the suburbs of towns 
and cities did not exist at all. 


The wire plant within and 
between towns was almost 
wholly made up of iron or 
steel wire carried on cross- 
arms and brackets, and those 
lines entered the exchanges in 
most cases by way of house- 
top fixtures. 

These fixtures in the larger 
exchanges were enormous 
structures, often occupying 
the entire roof of the central- 
office building. The number 
of buildings owned by opera- 
ting companies was insignifi- 
cantly small. 

The only general use of 
cables was in carrying the 
lines from the roof fixtures to 
the switching apparatus. 
These cables joined the outdoor iron wires in a “tower” 
on the roof, and the point of connection between cables and 
outside wires was made to serve the purpose of a main dis- 
tributing frame. 

The outside lines and the office cables were all of a single 
wire per line, as all telephone currents used the earth as a 
return. 

Protective mechanism was limited to a sawtooth open- 
space lightning arrester or its equivalent; such arresters 
occasionally stopped lightning charges of moderate strength. 

Sub-station equipment was more nearly in a standardized 
condition than to-day. It is true that the standard was bad 
and that each set had defects rather clearly recognized at 
the time, but if there be an advantage in uniformity, it ex- 
isted at that time. The telephone receiver was of the single- 
pole type and was associated with a Blake transmitter. The 


()in way of appreciating what progress has been made 
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latter utilized a solid carbon button with a polished face, 
bearing against a rounded platinum stud. A black-walnut 
box, with a hole in the door for a mouthpiece, contained the 
transmitter and the induction coil. 

The central office was called by a magneto generator, 
and signals were received, as now, on a polarized ringer, 
the resistance of which was uniformly about 80 ohms. 
When a number of stations occupied one line, all the ringers 
were connected in series. The switch contacts of the mag- 
neto-bell outfit were innocent of platinum at any point. 

The current for the trans- 
mitter was furnished by a sin- 
gle cell of Le Clanche battery. 

The amount of maintenance 
labor to be spent on such 
lines and such _ sub-station 
equipment need not be called 
to the mind of the older tele- 
phonists, as most of them 
would rather forget than re- 
member. It may be appre- 
ciated in a degree by those 
who have entered telephony 
in a more fortunate time, 
when it is said that the life of 
galvanized-iron wire varied 
from three to seven years, 
and that the number of opens, 
crosses and grounds ona 
rainy day often reached 20 
per cent of the total number 
of lines in an exchange ad- 
mitted to be fairly well man- 
aged. To this had to be add- 
ed the attention necessary to 
keep local batteries renewed. 

. transmitter buttons cleaned 
and polished, transmitter ten- 
sions adjusted, and _ switch- 
hook contacts cleaned. If the 
latter were not done, and well 
done, the subscriber would be 
entertained by a continuous 
sizzling, frying noise,. often 
great enough to prevent com- 

mercial conversation. 

Of the central-office equipment, it may be said that it was 
robust enough to give as little trouble as any equipment 
that has been devised since. The multiple switchboard 
with an audible busy test was well established, and all of 
the larger cities were so equipped. 

Compared with the simpler transfer switchboard, how- 
ever, the multiple outfit was costly; and, in addition, a roy- 
alty had to be paid on the multiple feature itself. It resulted 
naturally that there were many fewer multiple boards in the 
country than good service really was demanding. 

The multiple switchboards were varied in type, some 
having operators’ equipments consisting of pairs of cords 
with listening and ringing keys and others having a single 
plug and cord per line, each line having its own listening 
and ringing outfit associated with the cord. These single- 
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cord boards had many advantages assisting speed of opera- 
tion, and records have been made on them which compare 
more favorably with what can be done to-day than would 
now be imagined. This speed was due, however, not to a 
convenient and positive system of signals to indicate the 
state and progress of the call and connection, but to a me- 
chanical arrangement of the keys and cord circuits, which 
reduced the motion required to make the connection and 
the disconnection. 

The nearest present-day counterpart of a single-cord 
switchboard is a manual incoming trunk section. If one of 
the early single-cord boards could have been equipped with 
automatic signals, such as now are possible, there is no 
doubt that its performance would have been still more re- 
markable. But the single-cord type of subscribers’ switch- 
board ceased to be made when metallic circuits succeeded 
the single-wire line. 

In the foregoing I have tried to picture the general aspect 
of conditons twenty years ago. It is true that metallic cir- 
cuits were not wholly unknown. The granular carbon 
(Hunnings type) of transmitter was in sight. It was rec- 
ognized that 
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plication of the subscriber’s telephone and increased that 
of the central-office equipment; the changes in methods of 
line construction, the introduction of automatic switching 
equipments, and of manual switchboards with automatic 
signals on line and cord circuits. 

I have spoken of the early multiple boards as being robust 
when of the type first introduced. Somewhat less than 
twenty years ago, however, as the number of subscribers’ 
jacks required to be placed within a section within the 
operator’s reach began to become very large and the spring 
pressure per jack to grow small, the presence of series 
contacts in such jacks introduced a new and serious trouble. 
A good many ways of reducing or avoiding this trouble 
were tried, but the solution most successful was the entire 
elimination of all contacts required to close the line through 
the jack on the withdrawal of the plug. A rearrangement 
of circuits was necessary, resulting in the “bridging” or 
“branch terminal” switchboard, with automatically self-re- 
storing and locking drops. 

Many such switchboards were installed, most of them 
being equipped with the additional refinement of an inter- 
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as to the num- 

ber of telephones in the United States year by year. It 
shows that the number twenty years ago was smaller for 
the United States than for Manhattan Island to-day. It 
shows the leisurely growth for the first eight years and the 
remarkable acceleration since, and it may be that it indicates 
what we may expect in the future. 

If similar diagrams were to be drawn for the growth of 
long-distance conversations, they would show that the limit 
of fair commercial transmission has been increased over 
2,000 per cent; that the rate of growth in interurban-wire 
mileage is as remarkable as the growth of telephones in 
use, and that the conversation-miles per inhabitant per an- 
num have increased at a rate beyond either. 

The causes which have stimulated growth in telephone 
development since 1895 are more than the expiration of 
the basic patents and the appearance of competition. Prob- 
ably this competition has been the most powerful cause, but 
there are mechanical reasons as well. Principal among these 
are the rearrangement of things which has reduced the com- 


performance 
aroused sufficient interest to cause its operation to be studied 
in detail, with the discovery that the important advantage lay 
not so much in the use of local trunks, or transfer circuits, 
between parts of the switchboard (as a substitute for a 
multiple of the lines), as in its use of automatic signals. It 
was then but a simple step of logic to the conclusion that 
if automatic signals were to be applied to the multiple 
switchboard a maximum of advantage would be gained. 

At that point the present type of common-battery multiple 
equipment came into existence, and what has been done 
since upon it, while of great value, has not been revolution- 
ary in any way. 

The conditions required for the operation of automatic 
line and supervisory signals fitted in so well with the re- 
quirements for supplying the subscriber’s transmitter with 
current from the central office that common-battery trans- 
mission came into being almost as a matter of course. 

The earliest commercial installations of automatic switch- 
ing equipments were made before the expiration of the basic 
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telephone patents, and the early development of the automa- 
tic art was about contemporaneous with that of the branch- 
terminal magneto board. Viewed in the light of total ac- 
complishment, the development of automatic switching 
equipment is quite as remarkable as any other phase of the 
art; and more so in view of the strong prejudices which 
had to be overcome, the continuous discouragements which 
were met, and probably the difficulty of prosecuting the 
development with so little support from the telephone-con- 
suming public. 

It is interesting to note that while in manual telephony 
the present grade of central-office service only has been 
reached by abandoning the local trunking system and adopt- 
ing the multiple system, in automatic telephony the opposite 
is true. 

The earlier automatic equipments were all of the multiple 
type, and the large automatic equipments of to-day only are 
possible because the multiple feature has been discarded and 
the complete local trunking arrangement adopted in its 
stead. 

With an equal possibility of a high quality of voice trans- 
mission; with the marked advantage of instantaneous dis- 
connection; with the ability to handle the largest groups 
of subscribers’ lines and to care for private-branch-exchange 
service, an automatic system is to be considered one of the 
great certainties of future telephone equipment. 

The principal changes in sub-station equipment in twenty 
vears have been the provision of platinum contacts; the 
change of ringers from a low-resistance series type to the 
high impedance bridging type, and the provision of a granu- 
lar carbon transmitter free from the tendency to pack and 
with a great range of resistance-change when spoken into. 
The adoption of the bipolar type of receiver also has im- 
proved the equipment in a small degree. 

Just as metallic circuits were a rarity twenty years ago, 
so grounded circuits are the rarity to-day. The reasons for 
tnis radical change, practically doubling the wire plant for 
a given number of lines, were three. 

One of them was the arrival of electric traction, whose 
return currents made telephone lines extremely noisy and 
caused unbearable false signals ; another was the limit placed 
on long-distance speech by the noises in grounded lines 
from earth currents and atmospheric charges ; the third was 
the cross-talk between neighboring lines when carried as 
grounded circuits in cables of more than a few hundred 
feet length. 


This rather complicated group of reasons is a fairly good 
instance of thg causes of change in all branches of teleph- 
ony. 

The McCluer system of common wire returns as a sub- 
stitute for ground returns helped out the electric-traction 
difficulty very usefully, but was of no advantage in solving 
the other two problems. The enormous masses of open 
wires in the streets were causing the operating companies 
to wish, and the municipalities to demand, some other 
method of distributing telephone lines. After a short time 
of denying it to be possible, the inevitable underground 
system appeared, and there are more telephone wires in the 
earth to-day than there were above it a dozen years ago. 

But even with a pair of wires shut up in a cable within 
a lead sheath in a duct in the ground, with all external 
disturbances excluded, the line problem was not solved. 
Indeed, a new difficulty had been introduced. This was the 
substantial increase in the electrostatic capacity of the two 
wires forming the line, and with the clearly articulating 
but low power Blake transmitter the short-circuiting effect 
of this capacity amounted to a very hurtful loss. A solution 
of this new problem came in the paper-insulated, highly 
aerated telephone cable of present practice. A still further 
and most admirable solution was contributed by Dr. Pupin, 
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which inserts an inductance in series with each wire of a 
pair to neutralize the effect of the capacity across it. 

The effect of such a series of inductances upon the elec- 
trical voice waves is so similar to the effect of a molar 
loading of a light string upon “string-waves” that the treat- 
ment of a telephone line by Pupin inductances has come to 
be called “loading.” 

Lines in a given cable can be worked for greater lengths 
at a given loss when loaded, and the result is a new series 
of economy factors in laying out the many central offices 
of a city, and the adoption of underground instead of aerial 
long-distance trunks between cities many miles apart. As a 
matter of comparison it may be noted that it is possible to 
talk farther through an underground cable of small coppet 
wires to-day than one could talk over an open aerial circuit 
twenty years ago. It is not apparent why all interurban 
trunks ultimately may not be placed in the earth. 

The advantage of an entire underground system of loaded 
trunks between cities is not merely a reduction of interrup- 
tions and the elimination of pole decay. The principal gain 
is in the nearly uniform hurtful capacity effect to be cured 
and the almost absolute certainty of uniform transmission. 

Inspired by the success of repeaters in long telegraph 
trunks, a telephone repeater for a similar assistance has been 
dreamed of. One inventor seems to have remembered the 
dream after waking, as the commercial success of the 
Shreeve repeater has at least shown that a repeater is not 
impossible. Whether the perfected repeater will co-operate 
with line loading on long circuits, supplant it, or render it 
unnecessary, furnishes an interesting field for speculation. 

The operation of telegraph and telephone service over 
the same wires at the same time, in successful operation for 
many years past, has had the effect of reducing the financial 
burden which long-distance telephone circuits otherwise 
would need to carry. It is now possible, under favorable 
conditions, to work each side of a long-distance pair quadru- 
plex and the pair itself for speech. 

No record of the principal features of the development in 
telephony should omit to note the opportunity of a switch- 
ing system combining the best features of manual and auto- 
matic equipments; the very valuable investigations in elec- 
trical acoustics made possible by the use of the oscillograph, 
and the recent advance in radiotelephony through the use 
of energy in the form of Hertzian waves. 

I have confined my attention so far to conditions in the 
United States. Growth in other countries has been less 
rapid than here, and the methods and appliances have been 
less well developed. For some years, however, Sweden led 
the world in density of development of the larger cities. 
This is not now true, as there are a number of American 
cities with a ratio of telephones to population greater than 
in any Swedish city. 

The literature of telephony is an excellent index of the 
progress which the art has made in twenty years. The tele- 
phone man’s library of long ago consisted of a single vol- 
ume, written by the dean of telephone engineering, Mr. 
Thomas D. Lockwood. To-day a library of telephony oc- 
cupies several shelves, and one may receive half a dozen 
periodicals exclusively devoted to the art. 





Free telephones in railroad stations will be permitted by 
the Nebraska railway commission temporarily, at least. 
The commission has strained a point and will allow a con- 
tinuance of the old arrangement against which complaints 
have been brought on the ground that it is discrimination 
in favor of the railroads to let them have their telephones 
free of charge. The argument has been advanced that the 
railroads do not get the telephones free, but give wall space 
for the instruments in exchange and also donate the time of 
their agents in answering calls. This is the theory on 
which the commission has decided that for the present it 
will not undertake to make the railroads pay. 
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KANSAS CITY LONG DISTANCE COMPANY 


This Independent Concern Operates Five Successful Exchanges in Kansas and Missouri and 1s 
Growing Stronger Every Day 


By C. D. Wright 


HE growth of Independent long distance business in 
Missouri and Kansas, as well as throughout the cen- 
tral portion of the United States, is truly remarkable. 

Only a few years ago the Bell telephone trust was in com- 
plete control of toll business and used its toll line advant- 
ages and standardization as an argument in support of the 
natural monopoly theory. Now, however, Independent com- 
panies are spreading a net-work of lines over the country 
at a rate so rapid that it is considered only a question of a 
very short time until Kansas City has direct communication, 
over friendly wires, with both the Atlantic sea-board and 
the Pacific coast. The Kinloch Company goes east to Terre 
Haute, Ind.; the New Long Distance Telephone Company, 
of Cleveland, connects with Indiana points, with all parts 
of Ohio, and with Michigan and Kentucky, then stretching 
out eastward, unites with Pennsylvania. 

The Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Company (In- 
dependent) which meets the Kinloch at Sedalia and Nevada, 
has 4,000 miles of toll lines in Missouri and Kansas, and 
reaches the principal cities and towns in both states, in addi- 
tion to those of Nebraska and Iowa. Its service is fully as 











Lawrence (Kansas) exchange. 


prompt as that of the Bell company and is much more satis- 
factory to the public. Since the beginning of operations in 
April, 1904, the number of messages transmitted has been 
far in excess of that of the Bell people in the same localities. 
Owing to the increase of business, switchboard facilities at 
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Kansas City have recently been almost doubled. Important 
extensions in various directions, under the supervision of C. 
J. Myers, superintendent, and J. H. Rogers, chief engineer, 
are now contemplated. In view of the remarkable develop- 











Independence (Kansas) exchange. 


ment of Oklahoma, there will also be much building toward 
the southwest. 

In matters of construction, the company has adhered 
strictly to the highest standards of materials and workman- 
ship, and has not been disappointed in the results. It owns 
five large exchanges outside of Kansas City, each of which 
is on a good paying basis. Three of them have been re- 
built and the predictions of the Beil trust to the effect that 
the charges of Independent companies are too low to admit 
of adequate improvements have been shown, again, to be 
erroneous. 

The Independence (Kansas) plant is in a most flourishing 
condition having eighteen hundred subscribers and_ the 
good will of the entire community. Thoroughly modern 
equipment, efficiency and dispatch have won unqualified ap- 
proval. Ottawa (Kansas), equally well managed and pat- 
ronized; Lawrence (Kansas) and Excelsior Springs ( Mis- 
souri), with lists of twelve hundred and eight hundred re- 
spectively, and Richmond and Norborne, Missouri, are reap- 
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ing the just reward of consideration 
citizens, 

The officers chosen at the recent election—O. C. Snider, 
president; J. J. Heim, vice-president ; and Hugh C. Ward, 
secretary and treasurer—are widely known as _ successful 
telephone men whose ideas with reference to financial policy 
are in harmony with the most approved methods of deal- 
ing with corporation affairs. Hence, they are certain to 
make ends not only meet but lap over to such an extent 
that the company will continue to pay excellent dividends. 
EK. L. Barber of Ohio, connected with the Barber-Powers 
combination, and Lee Benoist, a St. Louis capitalist, are 
among the large shareholders. The real conditions are, after 
all, completely at variance with the Bell prophecies of em- 
harrassment and failure, and time will unquestionably prove 
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still more clearly that it is entirely possible to earn fair 
profits and furnish telephone service at reasonable rates. 

Since the rise of Independent telephony, the attempted 
monopoly of long distance service has been the saving fea- 
ture of the Bell business, and now that competition: in all 
parts of the country stares it in the face at exceedingly 
close range, the consequences are not difficult to determine. 
Harmonious local relations have much to do with the growth 
of any enterprise. Extortionate rates never produced con- 
tinued prosperity. The moral to the whole story of the 
telephone trust is that greed and intolerance cannot, in the 
end, win out; that integrity and justice, with the approbation 
of the people, are more valuable assets than millions of dol- 
lars obtained by grinding and oppressing the public who 
foot the bills. 


ELECTRICAL SHOW 


International Independent Telephone Association Will Hold Its Annual Convention There January 21-23 
By A. D. Blocker 


KLEPHONE MEN throughout the United States 
and Canada will be interested, and, we believe gen- 
erally pleased, when they learn that an arrangement 


has been effected whereby the next annual convention of 
the International Independent Telephone Association will 
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A birdseye view of the Chicago 


be held during the next Electrical Exposition which is 
booked for the Coliseum, Chicago, January 13th to 25th. 
Phe Chicago [Electrical Exposition already has estab- 


lished a reputation throughout the length and breadth of 





Electrical Show, 


the nation as being the most successful show of the kind 
ever presented in America. All of the big manufacturers 
of electrical apparatus exhibit at this show their latest and 
most interesting products. All of the manufacturers and 
dealers in specialties, supplies, etc., are also there in force. 


held in January, 1907. 


The exhibits are tastily arranged, handsomely decorated 
and, as is natural for an electrical show, brilliantly illumi- 
nated night and day by myriads of electric lights of every 
description. The finest music is also provided for this 
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exposition, last January’s event enjoying Ellery’s band, 
while the one in 1906 was graced with the presence of 
Weil’s famous St.. Louis Exposition band. 

TELEPHONY presents herewith a birdseye view of part 
of last year’s exposition from which the reader can gain 
some idea of the magnitude and general character of this 
event. 

A very elaborate scheme of booth construction and 
decoration has been adopted for the coming show, which 
will provide a more symmetrical and pleasing arrange- 
ment of exhibits than has been possible heretofore. All 
booths will be furnished and installed by the exposition 
company. 

Added to the attractions which the Chicago Electrical 
Show has heretofore enjoyed, it is announced that this 
year, for the first time, arrangements have been perfected 
whereby the twelfth annual convention of the Interna- 


November, 1907. 





Homer E. Niesz, 


Manager Electrical Trades Exposition Company. 
tional Independent Telephone Association will be held on 
three days, January 21, 22 and 23, during the exposition. 
Furthermore, the Coliseum Annex, situated just south 
of the Coliseum proper and directly connected with the 
same by several large passageways, has been set apart 
exclusively for the use of telephone exhibitors, and, within 
a few days after it had been decided to hold the telenhone 
convention during the Electrical Show, all of the larger 
and better spaces in this annex had been reserved by man- 
ufacturers of telephone apparatus. This department ac- 
cordingly promises to be one of the exposition’s most 
interesting features. It is assured that the attendance at 
the telephone convention will far exceed that of any pre- 
viously held. Al! of the sessions will be held in the Annéx 


Hall, a large assembly room immediately above the tele- 
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phone exhibits. 
this year is such that visitors will flock to Chicago from 


The importance of the double attraction 


all parts of the country. As the exposition comes at a 
time of year when those who intend building and buying 
apparatus of any kind during the coming season ordinarily 
begin to cast about them for information, it may be safely 
assumed that a great percentage of the attendance at this 
event will consist of those who are prospective purchasers 
of equipment and supplies. 

The last Electrical Exposition was visited by approx- 
imately 200,000 people and over 35,000 square feet of 
space was occupied by exhibitors. With the added at- 
tractions of the telephone exhibits and telephone conven- 
tion this year, the above figures will be materially in- 
creased. 

We present herewith a partial list of the manufacturers 
of telephones, telephone apparatus and supplies who have 
reserved space up to the time of going to press: 

American Electric Fuse Company. 

American Electric Telephone Company. 

Automatic Electric Company. 

Century Telephone Construction Company. 

Central Telephone & Electric Company. 

Chicago Telephone Supply Company. 

Corwin Telephone Company. 

Dean Electric Company. 

Frank B. Cook Company. 

Graeber-Entriken Manufacturing Company. 

Hepburn Telephone Company. 

International Telephone Manufacturing Company. 

Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Company. 

North Electric Company. 

Sterling Electric Company. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company 

Stoltz Electrophone Company. 

Swedish-American Telephone Company. 

Vote-Berger Company. 

TELEPHONY will have a booth as usual. 

Those who wish to keep informed regarding all that is 
latest and best in the electrical and telephone fields should 
begin making arrangements now so that they may not fail 
to attend the Chicago Exposition, January 13th to 25th. 

Full information regarding accommodations, attractions, 
etc., can be had promptly by addressing Mr. Homer E. 
Niesz, manager Electrical Trades Exposition, Monadnock 
block, Chicago. 





WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 


From Arcata, California, TELEPHONY has received an in- 
teresting letter from J. H. Blake about his telephone line 
construction work in the wonderful Humboldt county ter- 
ritory. Since May Mr. Blake has been busy building new 
lines, installing telephones and doing the necessary repair 
work. He has crossed Mad river at Blue Lake, making 
two spans of about 2,000 feet each on the line from Blue 
Lake to West End and Warren Creek. This line is com- 
plete as far as Warren’s now, later will be extended to 
Arcata, thus making two separate lines between Blue Lake 
and Arcata, one on each side of the stream. In crossing 
the river at West End Mr. Blake elevated the wires sixty- 
five feet, so that the sag is about forty feet above high water. 
He will have a cut-out station at Leavey’s so that in case 
the line should be broken over the river the broken part 
may be switched off, allowing the subscribers to talk with 
the others, and through the Arcata Central back to Blue 
Lake and other points. Nearly every resident along this 
route has subscribed to two-year contracts which goes to 
show that the people are alive to the value of felephone ser- 
vice. 














THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 


Independent Telephone Men of the Keystone State Held Their Annual Meeting at Harrisburg Oct. 16-17 


By A. B. Turner 


HE Independent telephone men of Pennsylvania 
proved anew their unswerving loyalty to the anti- 
Bell movement at their fourth annual convention 
which was held at Harrisburg October 16 and 17. The 
meeting was the most successful of any convention held 
by the Pennsylvania association, and was largely attended. 
A resolution was adopted prohibiting any member of the 
association, On pain of dismissal from the association, from 
purchasing any telephone apparatus from the Western Elec- 
tric Company, notwithstanding the fact that the Bell manu- 
facturing ally has decided to seek Independent patronage at 
any cost. By this action the Pennsylvania Independents re- 
ject in advance the overtures of the Bell interests to estab- 
lish more amicable relations for the purpose of worming 
their way into the Independent field. The association also 
decided that all affiliated companies shall continue the low 
night rates for long distance telephone service. The Bell 
has abolished the night rate but the Keystone (Independent) 
Company, of Philadelphia, has found it practicable not to 
follow the Bell lead and the state association endorsed this 
policy. 

The Pennsylvania convention met at 10 o’clock, October 
16, President Charles West, of Allentown, secretary of the 
International Independent Telephone Association, presid- 
ing. KE. Z. Gross, mayor of Harrisburg, made the opening 
address and extended the delegates a hearty welcome. 
Mayor Gross eulogized the Independent telephone move- 
ment and said it had done much for the people of Harris- 
burg and the surrounding territory, by giving them ade- 
quate telephone service. 

W. H. Denlinger, of Patton, responded on behalf of the 
association and made mention of the fact that Independ- 
ent telephone companies are financed by local capital, in- 
stead of by distant capital as is the case with the Bell 
licensees. 

“We are here to-day,” said Mr. Denlinger, ‘to bear in 
mind this one thought, and it is one that I would like to em- 
phasize, and emphasize most emphatically, that the local 
interests represented here should have some recognition 
throughout this great state. Every man here represents 
some particular locality. He himself has shown his confi- 
dence in this great movement by investing his own hard 
dollars in this enterprise, and such has been the success as 
to warrant a continued investment. I predict to you that 
when we come back here again, as we will, because we have 
been so royally received, instead of having 200,000 tele- 
phones in Pennsylvania, inside of five years we will have 
half a million.” 

The association then listened to the annual reports of the 
officers. President West’s report contained a summary of 
the year’s work and referred to the successful efforts of the 
association in preventing the passage of proposed legislation 
contrary to the interests of the members. Mr. West also 
urged the advantages of membership in the International 
association, saying: “The International association is ac- 
complishing a great deal of good for the Independent tele- 
phone industry all over the United States, and I cannot too 
strongly urge upon you the necessity of attending the an- 
nual convention of that association and getting in touch with 
its aims and‘ purposes, which are similar to those of this 
association.” He urged the Independent companies to ad- 


vertise their long distance facilities by a continuous and 
vigorous educational campaign. 

In making his report Secretary H. E. Bradley, of Phila- 
delphia, said that in the past year the prosperity of the In- 
dependent companies has been general and steady. In the 
toll line business there was an increase of twenty per cent 
over that of the previous year. There are now 200,000 In- 
dependent telephones in the state, 331 exchanges and 2,238 
toll stations. Better and more toll lines are needed, he said, 
to effect better returns in the business. 

The question of admitting to the association the Inde- 
pendent companies of Delaware, New Jersey and Maryland 
was then brought up. F. A. Demarest, of Trenton, and C. 
E. Wilson, of Philadelphia, spoke in favor of admitting 
them. There was some discussion, and the following com- 
mittee was appointed by the president to consider the 
merger: H. E. Bradley, Philadelphia; E. D. Schade, Johns- 
town; W. H. Denlinger, Patton. This committee reported 
favorably the next day and the report was unanimously 
adopted. The admission of these three states will increase 
the association’s membership thirty-five companies, repre- 
senting approximately 30,000 additional telephones. 

The resolution dealing with the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s efforts to break into the Independent field was 
couched in no uncertain terms. The preamble declared that 
the Western Electric Company is a subsidiary of the Bell 
combine, has harassed the Independent interests wherever 
possible, and then said: “The said Western Electric Com- 
pany at the dictation of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company now offers to sell its wares outright to the 
Independent companies at cut prices with the object (if we 
may believe the press reports) of getting a footing with 
said companies so as to ultimately assist the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in disrupting the spirit of 
co-operation that exists between said companies through 
their state associations and the International association, 
and with the object of equipping such Independent com- 
panies as may buy from them with Bell apparatus so that 
they may eventually be connected with the Beli system. 
This move is only a stepping stone with that end in view.” 

The resolution then declared it to be the sense of the 
convention that its members “will not purchase or use, nor 
connect with any company that does use, Bell telephones, 
switchboards or equipment made by the Western Electric 
Company and that any member so doing shall be imme- 
diately expelled from the association.” 

Several interesting papers were read, including one on 
“The Value of Independent Telephone Securities as an In- 
vestment,” by J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago. Mr. Kelsey’s paper 
follows: 

Only a little while ago a prominent dealer in public 
utility securities, who studies every detail and who is con- 
servative and safe, informed me that it was his opinion 
of securities from the standpoint of their market values, 
stability and certainty of dividends. First in his list he 
placed water ; second he placed the telephone ; third, electric 
railways, and fourth, electric lighting. 

His opinion merits our serious attention. I naturally 
wondered upon what basis he made his deductions, but did 
not ask him for his reasons. After some study on the sub- 
ject, the conclusions of my friend seem to be most logical. 
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November, 1907. 


We will all agree that water securities are good. The hab- 
it of using water is not a fad; it is a real habit. No one 
can see why any water property should fall into disuse, or 
be affected by hard times, or in any manner be influenced 
by evil or contrary conditions. It will always be a necessity 
with which to sprinkle the streets; to quench conflagrations 
and to furnish the basis of steam for our numerous fac- 
tories and plants. No substitute for water has ever been 
found, or is apt to be discovered. We must have it to 
drink; it is essential for cleaning, and Bridget could not 
prepare our meals without it. 

Electric railway properties are good, too. They have 
fine roadways, strong bridges, good power houses, and en- 
during’ rights of way. Their whole being seems to partake 
of permanency and strength. Ease in transportation is the 
greatest factor in our safety as a nation. Troops can be 
mobilized rapidly, and the foe cannot penetrate our interior. 

Electric lighting securities are also good. The large city 
systems are certainly making money. Civilization and light 
go hand in hand. None of us anticipates or desires a return 
to darkness. We all know how futile it is to get something 
for nothing, and thus we may be sure that the great boilers 
and rotary engines will always have to work to make light. 
We have, therefore, the assurance of durability. 

But telephone securities are especially good, and I pro- 
pose to demonstrate the fact. We are practically convinced 
that the telephone is a substantial institution. Of all the 
methods of transmission of intelligence, the telephone 
stands first in convenience and usefulness. Nothing can 
be more satisfactory than talking direct to your customer 
or your family, far or near., Will anything supplant that? 
Your imagination fails to reveal a substitute. 

A delicate law of nature has been harnessed, as it were, 
and serves the public in a manner that brings it close to 
their hearts. I never so much appreciated the beauty of the 
telephone as when I saw the homes of the Dakotas, lying 
two miles or more apart, sometimes buried deep in snow for 
several weeks, and surrounded by howling blizzards. Im- 
agine how welcome must be the signal of the telephone bell, 
and the sound of the neighbor’s voice in the telephone re- 
ceiver ! 

Here is a telephone subscriber who is learning that this 
same neighbor’s voice is cheering his hardworking wife, 
and is tending to close the gates of the insane asylum to 
her. You all know that endless work and solitude deadens 
the mind. Solitude and insanity are closely allied. Do 
you think that this element of our industrial citizenship will 
quit the use of the telephone? I do not think they will. 

We know how the farmer quickly gets the physician for 
his sick child; the veterinary for his ailing stock; the repair 
man for his threshing machine; the grain dealer for the best 
price of cereals, and then we realize that the farmer will not 
dispense with the telephone. It is said that the women 
subscribers arrange their hair before they answer the tele- 
phone. Surely, this is proof that the telephone has a share 
in human affections. The telephone is a personal, animate 
thing, and has become a fixed part of our lives. It will be 
the last convenience to go should hard times grasp the land. 

The small town and the large city face these same condi- 
tions on a larger scale. The towns furnish the basis of 
long distance business, and the large cities make a demand 
for leased wires. There is no reason why any of these con- 
ditions will change. More probably, even newer methods 
of using the instrument will enlarge the opeartors’ field to 
supply service. Telephone companies are remarkably free 
from damage suits. Electric railways are not so fortunate. 


Only the other day, an electric railway in Illinois killed 
fourteen people and frightfully maimed seventy-five more. 
Following this dreadful calamity, we beheld the spectacle 
of a United States judge and a United States senator — 
both said to be directors,—standing by and watching this 
road thrown into a receiver’s hands for an alleged debt of 
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$5,000, in order that they might not be liable for the thou- 
sands of dollars’ damages. In a single moment the stock- 
holder in this property lost his all. Do you know of a sin- 
gle telephone company in such a predicament? Not one. 
In the handling of freight and express, goods are frequently 
stolen, damaged or lost. These items cost the transporta- 
tion company much money. The employment of regular 
watchmen and special detectives alone is a great item of 
expense, obviated entirely in telephone work, because the 
exchange is never left alone from its inception to the end 
of time. Telegraph companies have many troubles, and 
are continually in the hands of the courts. The telephone 
company assumes no similar responsibilities. It simply 
makes a reasonable effort to connect the proper parties for 
conversation. 

Telephone companies do a cash business. The absence 
of large individual accounts enable the management to see 
at a glance the true condition of the company in question. 
There is no chance of any single failure precipitating a like 
condition in the telephone company. Telephone companies 
make use of staple materials, such as copper, lead, iron and 
hardwood. This has a very decided bearing upon depre- 
ciation. A railroad company has one item of ties, which 
possibly may be compared to poles. However, as poles are 
a hundred feet apart and ties two feet or less, and the de- 
cay ten times as rapid with the ties, the telephone company 
can hardly be said to be at a disadvantage. 

The question of depreciation funds in connection with a 
telephone plant is distinctly different and unique. Rail- 
roads can invest their reserves in tie properties, in coal 
lands, or in some industry which will give them direct re- 
sults. The telephone company is by nature compelled to 
keep its cash renewal reserve in bank, at a low rate of in- 
terest. However, being cash, it has the decided advantage 
of immediate usage. It costs something to borrow money 
on tie property or coal deposits. 

The question of the amount of money to be set aside for 
depreciation is not difficult. Our Bell friends, or enemies, 
—as you please,—have always deplored the lack of it in 
Independent telephone companies. So far, I have been un- 
able to find a single Bell company that comes anywhere near 
the renewal reserve charge of the Keystone Telephone 
Company, which is $4.00 per station. 

Not only does this property maintain a cash reserve, but, 
like all Independent telephone companies, it does not have 
to pay a parent company 4% per cent of its gross earnings 
as a royalty tax. This absurd condition of paying the par- 
ent Bell company 4% per cent holds through all Bell 1i- 
censee companies, and is merely a device for fleecing its 
dwindling number of minority stockholders. The payment 
of this percentage of gross earnings cannot be justified on 
any grounds known to man. 

I think a great deal of the Bell’s trouble——for example, 
its huge floating debts——come from imbecile advice given 
by alleged experts. What good can come from a Bell ex- 
pert, reared in Boston, and occasionally visiting that Mecca 
of all Bell engineers,—the New York Telephone Company, 
when he advises the Missouri, Nebraska, California and 
other licensee officials how to act. 

No monopoly employe can be truly expert. He is biased, 
and is ignorant of real conditions. Not facing active com- 
petition, he has about as true a grasp of the real situation 
as the new babe has of the world. Independent telephone 
companies have employes not only more efficient, but more 
loyal. I think, as a rule, Bell employes waste more ma- 
terial than they use, out of pure hatred of the system. The 
Independent employe has a spirit of helpfulness and as a 
result lines are built at a lower cost, and exchanges are 
operated more efficiently and economically. 

All in all, Independent telephone securities should not be 
second in any list. They should rank with the very first. 
The commodity dealt with is of a permanent nature. It is 








clearly understood. It has no terrors and will not run 
amuck. The cost of operation and maintenance of tele- 
phone systems is reasonable, and depreciation is exceeding- 
ly moderate. The first cost of construction is not relatively 
great, and the returns are prompt and regular. Therefore, 
with small investment and low cost of operation, mainte- 
nance and depreciation, the telephone furnishes a stable se- 
curity. 

Not only is the security of an enduring nature, but its 
market value has been demonstrated in the last year where 
other stocks have depreciated terribly. Some three billion 
dollars have been squeezed out of the listed stocks; vet 
even the Bell securities have held their own, in spite of 
years of mismanagement. 

In every community, Independent securities have been 
unmolested. Surely, this is a test, vigorous enough to con- 
vince any skeptic. The certainty of dividends has been 
proved. Very few companies have failed, although the de- 
velopment has been largely of a primitive nature. Rates 
have been raised where necessary, and the fact that people 
are generally willing to have them raised is a most satis- 
factory condition. Almost every company has it in its 
power to raise rates, if the people are taken into its con- 
fidence. 

Anticipating that hard times may come, the decreased 
cost of materials and labor, which always accompany such 
conditions, will offset all losses due to its scourge. Cir- 
cumstances seem to point to an equalizing process so that 
hard times will not affect the financial standing of the tele- 
phone. 

Lastly, the idea of competition. For instance, a single 
railroad company connects two large cities. Before long, a 
competing system builds a railroad. Finally three, four or 
five railroads are competing for the same business. Last 
of all, interurban electric roads parallel the various steam 
roads, and kill their local business. It is plain to the ob- 
server of social conditions that there will not be more than 
two long distance telephone companies in competition, be- 
cause the various towns and cities will not submit to more 
than two local plants. Accordingly, the world’s telephone 
business will be limited to two companies. 

It is said that the telegraph companies intend to go into 
the telephone business. If they do, they will have to get 
city exchange terminals. One cannot imagine that the 
American Union Telephone Company would be eager to 
grant exchange terminal privileges to concerns which pro- 
pose to compete with its long distance wires. 

With all these conditions in mind, I am sure all finan- 
cial interests will place the telephone security first from the 
standpoint of market value, permanency and certainty of 
dividend paying power. I am also very sure that the value 
of the Independent telephone security is greater than the 
most optimistic gentleman suspects, and that, at the lowest 
estimate, is not worth less than one hundred cents on the 
dollar. 

following Mr. Kelsey’s paper, T. B. Lee, of Washing- 
ton, read a paper on “The Independents in Green and 
Washington Counties,” and, S. C. Thayer, of Rochester, 
read one on “\What We Are Doing in Beaver Valley.” 

The following committee on nominations was appointed : 
J. I. Stockwell, Philadelphia; W. P. Beardsley, Harrisburg, 
and G. B. Rudy, York. The committee made the following 
report which was adopted: President, IF. D. Houck, general 
manager American Union Telephone Company ; first vice- 
president, C. le. Wilson, general manager of the Keystone 
Telephone Company, Philadelphia; second vice-president, 
J. G. Splane, president of the Pittsburg and Allegheny Tele- 
phone Company, Pittsburg; secretary, H. E. Bradley, sec- 
retary of the Eastern Traffic Association, Philadelphia : 
treasurer, Charles West, general manager of the Consoli- 
dated Telephone Companies of Pennsylvania, Allentown. 
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This will be Secretary Bradley’s fourth year in office, he 
being the only man who has ever held that position. 

The following were appointed delegates to the Interna- 
tional association convention in Chicago, next January: C. 
E. Wilson, N. T. Folwell, J. F. Stockwell, Philadelphia ; 
Charles West, Allentown; C. W. Kline, Hazelton; E. D. 
Schade, Charles Griffith, Johnstown; J. G. Splane, Frank 
Hart, Pittsburg; W. H. Denlinger, Patton, Cambria county ; 
G. B. Rudy, York; W. H. Willson, F. D. Houck, W. L. 
Malin, Harrisburg, and T. B. Leo, Waynesburg. 

The annual banquet of the Pennsylvania association was 
held at the Board of Trade auditorium the evening of Oc- 
tober 17, and was attended by 200. B. F. Meyers, vice presi- 
dent of the American Union Telephone Company, acted as 
toastmaster. The arrangements were made by a commit- 
tee consisting of W. P. Beardsley, W. Scarlett, and W. L. 
Malin, of the Harrisburg office of the American Union, and 
the spread reflected credit on their efforts. The decora- 
tions were unique, and included two telephones at either.end 
of the stage, equipped with wires, cables, guys and all oth- 
er equipment regularly seen on the highways. A screen of 
autumn foliage from the woods lent a realistic touch to the 
scene and formed a screen for the orchestra. Startling elec- 
trical effects were worked out in the design, chief of which 
was a blazing shield. The “insulators” on the cross-arms 
were green incandescent lights. Whenever a speaker in- 
dulged in an ancient joke every light in the hall went out, 
a huge telephone bell rang loud and long and “chestnut” 
blazed for an instant on a black background. The decora- 
tions were the work of C. E. Markle, foreman of the 
switchboard shop of the American Union. The ices were 
served in miniature wall telephones, the boxes forming ap- 
propriate souvenirs. The table decorations were asters, 
roses, and Boston ferns, with red carnations as bouton- 
nieres. Among the toasts tesponded to were: “Common 
and Preferred,’ Colonel J. L. Spangler; “Our Legal 
Rights—What They Are and What They Should Be,” C. 
W. Kline, of Hazleton, and Nathan Forwell, of Philadel- 
phia. A silent toast was drunk, standing, to W. D. Barn- 
ard, of Philadelphia, deceased, late president of the old 
United Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

The convention manifested a determined and confident 
spirit and was productive of much good. 





MICHIGAN MANAGERS’ CONVENTION. 

The Independent Teiephone Managers’ Association of 
Michigan will hold its annual convention at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, November 13 and 14. An interesting and com- 
prehensive program has been prepared. J. P. Boylan, traffic 
manager of the Home Telephone Company, Detroit, will 
present a paper on “Suggestions as to the Best Methods of 
Handling Through Toll Business.” H. E. Custard, special 
inspector of the Citizens’ Telephone Company, of Grand 
Rapids, will deal with “Testing and Locating Troubles.” 
H. R. Smith, manager of the Homer Company, will tell of 
“Switchboard Troubles,” and C. L. Patee, manager of the 
Union Telephone Company, Mt. Pleasant, will discuss “Line 
Troubles.” V. R. Cummings, manager of the Citizens’ 
Company, Bellevue, will speak on “Instrument Troubles.” 
M. H. Porter, manager of the Peninsular Company, North- 
ville, will read a paper on “What Information Should the 
Inspector Impart to the Patron?” and W. S. Vivian, secre- 
tary of the Michigan State Association and editor of “The 
Association Bulletin,” will also discuss that subject. 

The question box will be in charge of A. A. Burch, C. E. 
King and W. B. Serviss. There will be routine business, 
election of officers and a smoker for members the evening 
of November 13. 

The officers of the managers’ association are: F. V. New- 
man, Grand Rapids, president ; William Robinson, Muske- 
gon, vice-president; M. T. Clough, Owosso, secretary and 
treasurer. 






































MODERN TOLL SWITCHBOARD EQUIPMENT 


The Continuation of a Series of Articles Dealing with this Important Subject 
By J. E. Hilbish, J. B. Thiess and G. A. Joy 


ARTICLE VI 


systems excepting that in which a lamp equipment is 

used, and, consequently, we are now ready to study the 
highest state of development attained in toll switchboard 
apparatus, namely, “the lamp signal equipment.” This type 
of an equipment is commended for many reasons, chief 
among which are the facts that it facilitates the handling of 
toll calls with greater speed, the apparatus necessary in the 
face of the board is condensed and, consequently. brings it 
within easy reach of the operator, the ready and absolute 


| N THE preceding articles we have discussed all the toll 
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lows: A subscriber desiring to call the exchange will actu- 
ate his generator, which operation will energize winding No. 
I of relay M, thereby causing the attraction of its armature 
which will complete three circuits which can be traced as 
follows: From the ground on armature No. 2 of relay N 
by way of the break contact to the armature of relay M and 
hence through the line lamp to battery, thus causing the 
same to become lighted. Another circuit follows identically 
the same route to the make contact of relay M, but from 
there it finds its way to battery by way of winding No. 2 of 
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Figure 21—Complete toll to toll connection. 


application of the visual busy test, as well as many others 
touched upon in previous articles of this series. 

In our description of this equipment it is deemed advis- 
able that a complete toll to toll connection be shown and 
traced, since the apparatus used for this kind of an equip- 
ment is radically different from anything we have explained 
before. The complete toll to toll connection is shown in 
Figure 21. It will be noted that the general scheme used in 
the line circuit is similar to that used in a regular common 
battery subscriber’s line circuit, since we find that the essen- 
tial and vital features of both circuits are the line and cut- 
off relays, the former of which, with the signals, is continu- 
ally legged to the line when the same is idle, and the latter to 
disassociate the signaling apparatus from the line during 
a conversation. The method of operation is briefly as fol- 
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relay M. This second circuit is locking in nature, since 
relay M is held in an operated position due to its own actua- 
tion until the circuit is broken by the drawing up of arma- 
ture No. 2 of the cut-off relay NV. Thus, it is obvious that 


‘when a subscriber rings up it will require but one turn of 


the generator crank to lock the line relay M by means of 
winding No. 2, and consequently give a permanent line sig- 
nal at the switchboard. The third circuit completed by 
means of the operation of the line relay is the one containing 
the busy lamp, whose route is also the same to the make con- 
tact of the line relay, outlined above, and from here it may 
be traced to armature No. 3 of relay N and hence through 
the busy lamps, in parallel, to battery. Thus all the busy 
signals associated with this particular line will be lighted. It 
might be well to state that mounted above and associated 
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with the multiple jacks of each line are busy lamps which 
will become lighted as soon as a subscriber calls in, or an 
operator plugs into the jack corresponding to that particular 
line and these lamps will remain lighted as long as the iine 
is busy. It is, therefore, evident that an operator can see 
at a glance whether or not a line is busy. Returning to the 
connection we find that the subscriber has called in, thereby 
causing the lighting of the line lamp. The operator, ob- 
serving the displayed signal, will plug into the jack asso- 
ciated with the lamp, operate her listening key (4) and 
ascertain what is desired. The act of plugging into the jack 
will close a circuit from the battery connected to the coil of 
relay H by way of the sleeve of the cord and jack through 
the coil of cut-off relay N to ground. Thus these two relays 
will be energized. The operation of relay N performs sev- 
eral functions. In the first place, due to the attraction of 
armature 1, coil 1 of relay M is no longer bridged across the 
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and relay J, in the cord circuit. When this subscriber an- 
swers the operator will connect him with the calling sub- 
scriber by throwing the cam of key No. 3 and at the same 
time she will operate her calculagraph to time the con- 
nection. 

When the conversation is completed both parties will 
“ring off” which will give rise to similar results, at each end 
of the connection, hence the description of but one circuit is 
deemed sufficient, therefore we will only trace the circuit 
from the called subscriber’s set. When this party rings off 
the current will seek the following path: From the tip side 
of the line to the tip of the cord through winding No. 2 of 
relay C to the sleeve side of the cord and hence back to the 
sleeve side of the line. Thus relay O will be energized and 
draw up its armature, which action will lock the relay and 
at the same time light the supervisory lamp and give the 
operator a disconnect signal. The relay is locked by means 
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Figure 22—Showing a ring through trunk. 


line and consequently cannot cut down transmission; sec- 
ondly the attraction of armature No. 2 will remove the 
ground from the completed circuits mentioned above in con- 
nection with the attraction of relay M and consequently this 
relay will become unlocked and its armature will fall 
back therefore the line lamp will be extinguished. The 
busy lamp will not be extinguished, however, due to the 
fact that the ground connection robbed by the attraction of 
armature No. t of relay MW is replaced by the drawing up 
of armature No. 3 of the same relay. 

The operator having actuated her listening key is in a 
position to converse with the calling subscriber and will 
consequently ascertain the number of the party desired, and 
in case she finds this line idle, determined by the condition of 
the busy lamp, she will plug into the jack of this line with 
the calling plug of the cord circuit used and ring the party 
desired. The act of plugging in will complete a circuit, 
which can be traced along the same general lines as that 
outlined for the calling subscriber, and will cause the opera- 
tion of the cut-off relay K, in the called subscriber’s line, 


of a circuit that can be traced from the ground on key 
No. 4 to the armature of relay O and hence through winding 
No. 1 of the same relay to the make contact of relay J from 
where, by means of the armature of this relay, it finds its 
way to battery, while the lamp is lighted by a circuit starting 
at the ground on key No. 4 from where it can be followed 
to the armature of relay O and then through the lamp to 
battery. Thus when both subscribers “ring-off” the oper- 
ator will obtain a double disconnect signal, thereby indicat- 
ing that the conversation is finished, and she will conse- 
quently remove her connection. The withdrawing of the 
plugs will open the circuits at both ends of the cord circuit 
containing the cut-off relays N and K and the cord relays 
H and J and therefore these relays will be de-energized and 
their armatures will fall back. The releasing of the arma- 
tures of the cut-off relays N and K will cause the busy lamp 
to become extinguished, while the dropping back of the 
armatures of relays J and H will open the circuit-locking 
relays O and F, respectively, and consequently these relays 
will be de-energized. Their armatures will therefore fall 
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back thereby extinguishing the supervisory lamps. Thus 
the apparatus is all restored to its normal condition and 
ready for another connection. 

Before leaving this connection we would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the circuits locking relays F and O both 
obtain their ground by way of the break contact of the lis- 
tening key, key No. 4. The reason for this is that the oper- 
ator may extinguish the supervisory lamp in case the same 
becomes lighted due to the fact that a subscriber connected 
to a cord circuit signaled the exchange by the operation of 
his generator. In explaining this we will devote our atten- 
tion to the answering end of the cord circuit. A subscriber 
signaling the exchange will lock relay F and thus light the 
supervisory lamp as has been previously explained. The 
natural operation of the operator upon seeing this signal 
would certainly be the actuation of her listening key, key 
No. 4, to determine what is desired, and she thereby accom- 
plishes the double result, first, of unlocking relay F, which 
in turn will extinguish the supervisory lamp due to the re- 
moval of the ground from the circuit by the opening of the 
make contact of key No. 4; and second, the bridging of her 
telephone set across the circuit, which will place her in a 
position to talk to the subscriber. Furthermore. when the 
operator returns her listening key, key No. 4. to normal, the 
circuit is again in a condition for supervision. Thus the 
cord circuit is always in a condition for good service since 
the operator must “throw” her listening key in order to 
talk to a subscriber and as she thereby mechanically restores 
her circuit to a state in which it is ready for further super- 
vision. 

TOLL TO LOCAL CONNECTION. 

The toll to toll connection being disposed of we will now 
endeavor to show how the toll to local business is handled 
with this type of equipment. Before going into a detailed 
description of this kind of service it might be well to explain 
that it is deemed advisable that the toll operator has, at all 
times, complete control of the connection. To meet this 
condition, a circtiit commonly known as a ring-through 
trunk, has been designed, which is shown in a completed 
connection in Figure 22. The toll end of these trunk cir- 
cuits are jack ended and multipled in each section of the 
toll board, whereas the local end terminates in a cord and 
plug at the toll trunking position. With this kind of a circuit 
the toll operator has absolute control, the only operation 
which the trunking operator performs being the assigning 
of the trunk and the insertion of the trunk plug into the 
multiple jack of the local subscriber desired. This will be 
readily appreciated after the following description has been 
read. 

A toll subscriber having called the exchange in the usual 
manner will inform the toll operator as to the number of the 
local subscriber desired, whereupon the toll operator will 
place herself in communication with the toll trunk operator 
by means of an order circuit giving her the number of the 
line called for. The trunk operator will then test the multi- 
ple jack of the desired party, and if the same be found idle, 
she will insert the plug of one of the trunk circuits into the 
previously mentioned jack, and at the same time inform the 
toll operator as to the number of the trunk circuit used. 
The act of plugging into the jack performs several opera- 
tions which will be taken up in the order in which they take 
place. Primarily we find that we have a completed circuit 
from the ground at the cut-off relay in the subscriber’s line 
circuit by way of the sleeve strand of the jack and trunk 
through the coil of relay A to battery. This will cause the 
energization of the cut-off relay as well as relay A and con- 
sequently their armatures will be attracted. The drawing 
up of the armature of relay A will close the tip strand of the 
trunk and thereby remove the busy test tap, while the attrac- 
tion of armature No. 2 will complete a circuit which may be 
traced as follows: From the ground on armature No. 2 by 
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way of the make contact to the armature of relay B and 
hence by means of the break contact of this relay through 
the ringing lamp to battery, causing the same to be lighted. 
However, we find that the attraction of armature No. 2 of 
relay A has also completed the following traceable circuit, 
from the aforesaid armature to the armature of relay B and 
then by way of the break contact of this relay through the 
coil of relay C to battery. This will cause the energization 
of relay C thereby attracting its armatures. 

It now behooves us to take into consideration the condi- 
tion of the toll end of the circuit in order to ascertain the 
functions of relay C. In case the toll trunk operator inserts 
the plug before the toll operator does, we find that the dis- 
connect lamp at the trunk position will also be lighted by 
means of the following circuit. Returning to relay A we 
can trace a circuit from the ground on armature No. 2 to 
the armature of relay B and then by way of the break con- 
tact of this relay to the break contact of relay D and hence 
by way of the armature and disconnect lamp to battery. 
However, in case the toll operator has previously inserted 
the plug of one of her regular cords into the trunk jack, or 
at any time that she does so, we find that the conditions are 
very materially changed. Thus we find that a circuit has 
been completed from the ground on armature No. 3 of 
relay C by way of the winding No. 1 of the repeating coil 
and the tip strand, of the trunk and cord of the toll cord cir- 
cuit, through winding No. 2 of relay D and hence by way 
of the sleeve strand of the cord and trunk circuit, through 
winding No. 2 of the repeating coil to armature No. 4 of 
relay C and then by way of the make contact of this relay 
through relay F to battery. The completion of the circuit 
just outlined will cause the energization of relays D and F 
which will consequently give rise to the following results: 
The attraction of the armature associated with relay F will 
light the lamp in the toll cord circuit, thereby giving this 
operator supervision, and the energization of relay D will 
cause its armature to be drawn up which will open the cir- 
cuit containing the disconnect lamp which will consequently 
be extinguished. This will inform the trunk operator that 
the toll end of the connection has been properly completed. 
From the foregoing it is clear that in case the toll operator 
completes her end of the connection prior to the trunk 
operator, the ringing lamp will be the only one to light in 
the trunk circuit, but if the connections are put up in the 
reverse order both the ringing and disconnect lamps in the 
trunk circuit will light, the latter being extinguished when 
the toll operator completes her end of the connection. We 
have now traced the connection to the place where we are 
ready to ring the local subscriber, which part of the opera- 
tion is performed by the toll operator by means of a very 
ingenious device which is accomplished by one of the 
fundamental theories of alternating currents which we con- 
sider best to review before we show its adoption to this 
circuit. 

The law taken advantage of is, that in a circuit in which 
an alternating current is flowing, the capacity and induction 
may be so balanced as to render the same non-inductive to 
a current of that particular frequency. A circuit in which 
this condition of affairs exists is called a resonant circuit and 
the condition is established when the capacity and induction 
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L represents the inductance, f the frequency and C the ca- 
pacity of the circuit. Consequently if we have any‘two of 
the above quantities given we can so design the third as to 
render the circuit non-inductive to the alternating current 
used. Thus if the capacity and inductance are fixed the 
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which is termed the critical frequency for resonance. 


are so balanced that 27fL = 





frequency of our alternating current must be f =~ 
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Now, if we return to our circuit’ we will notice that con- 
denser No. 1 is shunted by a circuit containing condenser 
No. 2 and the coil of relay E, in which the capacity and in- 
ductance are so balanced as to render it resonant, and con- 
sequently, if the toll operator were to actuate her ringing 
key the alternating current would follow the path of least 
impedance and would therefore naturally choose the above 
mentioned circuit. For this reason relay E which is so de- 
signed as to be a slow acting alternating current relay would 
become operated. The particular feature in the design of 
relay E is that its armature is very heavy, and consequently 
its inertia is such as to prevent it from falling back at the 
time of the reversal of the current, or in other words at the 
time when the curve of the current is at its zero value.’ 

From the above it will be noted that whenever the toll 
operator actuates her ringing key she will energize relay EF 
which will complete a circuit that may be traced from the 
ground on the make contact of this relay by way of its arma- 
ture to the coil of relay G and hence to battery. Therefore 
relay G will be energized and attract its armatures, which 
operation will be equivalent to actuating a ringing key at 
the trunk position since. we find that on the make contacts 
of relay G we have the regular ringing current usually car- 
ried to an ordinary ringing key and as the attraction of 
armature No. 1 of relay G also cuts off the switchboard end 
of the trunk circuit there is no possibility of ringing back 
into the signaling apparatus. In case the local.switchboard 
is equipped with selective ringing for party line service each 
trunk circuit is provided with a master key, and in this case 
the trunk operator depresses the key corresponding to the 
particular kind of current required for ringing the local sub- 
scriber desired at the time she puts up her end of the con- 
nection. In this case the make contacts of relay G are 
wired to the particular current used for ringing single line 
parties and the operation of the master key cuts off this 
current, and substitutes in its place the current needed for 
party line ringing. Consequently the trunk operator is 
called upon to help in the operation of ringing only when 
a party line subscriber is desired, and even in that case the 
operation consists in merely depressing a master key the toll 
operator attending to the rest. 

It will be noted from the above that the toll operator can 
ring the local subscriber at will, and as she is usually in a 
position to devote her entire time and attention to one or 
two connections she will ring the local subscriber oftener, in 
case he is slow in answering, than the trunk operator who 
usually has all she can handle in putting up connections. 
For this reason unnecessary delay, due to the fact that the 
local subscriber is not rung frequently enough, will be 
avoided and consequently the tying up of toll lines which 
would be very detrimental. 

We have thus far traced the connection to the ringing of 
the local subscriber. When this subscriber answers we find 
that relay B in the trunk circuit will be energized due to the 
completion of the following circuit, from the ground on the 
coil of relay B through the make contact and armature No. 
1 of relay A to the tip of the cord and plug and hence by 
wav of the tip strand of the line circuit through the sub- 
scriber’s set to the armature of the cut-off relay, which has 
been operated as previously explained, to the make contact 
of the cut-off relay and hence to battery. 

The drawing up of the armature of relay B -performs 
several functions which we will take up one at a time. In 
the first place it robs the circuit containing the ringing lamp 
of its ground connection thereby extinguishing this lamp 
which will inform the trunk operator that the local party 
has answered, and secondly it will remove the ground from 
the circuit which has been previously traced containing relay 
C; and therefore this relay will become de-energized, there- 
by causing its armatures to fall back. The dropping back 
of these armatures, will, in the first place open the circuit 
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that has been previously traced through the toll cord circuit 
and thus relay F in the cord circuit will be de- 
energized thereby extinguishing the supervisory lamp 
which will inform the toll operator that her party has 
answered, and secondly it will cause the de-energization of 
relay D, which will allow its armature to fall back. The 
toll operator will now operate her calculagraph and allow 
the parties to converse. 

When the conversation is complete the local subscriber 
will hang up his receiver and the toll subscriber will “ring 
off.” The latter operation will light the supervisory lamp 
in the toll cord circuit in the regular manner as explained in 
our description of the toll to toll connection. The “hanging 
up” of the local subscriber, however, will again de-energize 
relay B in the trunk circuit which will cause its armature to 
fall back and thus again furnish the ground for the circuit 
containing the ringing lamp and the one containing relay C. 
Therefore the ringing lamp will again light and relay C will 
be energized. The energization of relay C will again com- 
plete the circuit through relay F in the toll cord circuit and 
thus the second supervisory lamp in this circuit will be 
lighted. However, the disconnect lamp in the trunk circuit 
will not light since the circuit that energized relay F also 
contains relay D, which will therefore be actuated and open 
the disconnect lamp circuit. But when the toll operator 
receives the disconnect signals mentioned she will remove 
her connections. This will open the circuit through relay C 
thereby de-energizing the same, which in turn will de-ener- 
gize relay D. Thus the armature of relay D wil) drop back 
and close the disconnect lamp circuit in the trunk circuit and 
this lamp will once more be lighted. The trunk operator 
now has a disconnect signal from both ends of the circuit 
and she will therefore take down her connections which 
will release relay A and thereby restore the apparatus to its 
normal condition. 


LOCAL AND TOLL CONNECTIONS. 


Since with this class of service the recording system is 
adopted and as the circuits used are similar to those describ- 
ed for recording work with the multiple magneto toll board, 
we will refer the reader to Article No. 4 of this series, in 
case he desires to review the same. It is understood, of 
course, that after the call is recorded and the toll subscriber 
has been reached the method of operation just outlined for 
a toll to local connection is used. 





CORN BELT COMPANY PROSPERS. 


At a special! meeting of the stockholders of the Corn Belt 
(Independent) Telephone Company of Waterloo, Ia., it 
was voted to increase the capital stock from $300,000 to 
$500,000 to provide for the tremendous growth of the busi- 
ness. The company has been in operation twenty-six 
months. During that time its subscribers’ list has grown 
from 2,500 to 6,694, an actual gain of 4,194 telephones, or 
167 per cent increase. A copper circuit for long distance 
service has recently been completed, connecting Waterloo 
with St. Louis, Mo., Elgin, Aurora, Springfield and other 
cities in Illinois. The growth of the business of the com- 
pany under the present management is little short of phe- 
nomenal. When the Corn Belt people took hold of the 
business the service was poor and the lines and exchanges 
were in a state of decadence, but under the able manage- 
ment of A. T. Averill, the president, S. S. Lichty, the sec- 
retary, and J. M. Shoemaker, the general manager, the com- 
pany has made great strides in advance. 





Operator—‘“Have they answered ?” 

Subscriber—“Oh, yes, they’ve sent for Maggie Ryan. 
She lives on the top floor. You know we can’t keep the 
Irish down.” 
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INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN No. 5 


Important Announcement Regarding the 1908 Convention and Plans of the International 
Independent Telephone Association 


By Theodore Gary 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS. 


RRANGEMENTS have been made to remove the as- 
A sociation headquarters to the Monadnock building, 
Chicago, November ist. The transfer will be com- 
pleted not later than November toth, after which date cor- 
respondence should be sent to the new address. 
THE 1908 CONVENTION. 

January 21, 22 and 23, have been selected as the dates of 
the next annual meeting, which will be held at the Coliseum 
in Chicago, in connection with the Electrical Show, the 
event of the year for the electrical industries. Exception- 
ally fine exhibits are being planned by the various telephone 
manufacturers and supply dealers, and in addition to these, 
all attending the convention will have an opportunity to 
view the splendid exhibits made by manufacturers of 
kindred lines of electrical apparatus, so that the exhibits 
alone will be a feature the up-to-date telephone man can 
hardly afford to miss. As the time selected is the most con- 
venient possible for the majority of telephone men, the 
attendance promises to exceed that of last June, which broke 
all previous records. 

There are many important matters to be considered at the 
January meeting and no efforts will be spared to arrange a 
program that will be extremely interesting and helpful. 
Due attention will also be given to providing suitable enter- 
tainment. We want to make this convention an unqualified 
success in every way, and ask the hearty co-operation of 
all interested to that end. Do your part. Start now to 
boom the 1908 convention. 

CONVENTION DELEGATES. 

State and provincial associations should arrange to select 
their delegates and alternates to the convention as soon as 
possible, to avoid delay in preparing proper credentials. 
Blanks for reporting representatives selected may be ob- 
tained from the general office. 

SUGGESTIONS DESIRED. 


With a view to making the convention thoroughly repre- 
sentative, every one in the field is invited to send in sug- 
gestions for papers, discussions or special features, and 
officers of the various associations are requested to submit 
the names of their members who would make suitable timber 
for the various committees. Gentlemen, this is your con- 
vention; let us know your wishes. 

MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY. 

Manufacturers and others desiring to exhibit at the Elec- 
trical Show during the convention will do well to give the 
matter early attention. Make all arrangements with Homer 
E. Niesz, manager, Electrical Trades Exposition Com- 
pany, 464 Monadnock building, Chicago. 

ASSESSMENTS. 

Some associations have not yet paid anything on install- 
ments due on assessments. Remittance should be made 
promptly. Delay seriously hampers effective work bemy 
done. 

PUBLICITY. 

The establishment of this department is held up on ac- 
count of finances, and until a man has been selected for 
handling publicity, the president will endeavor to carry on a 
certain amount of the work. All in the field are urged to 
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give this department the assistance necessary to its success 
by responding promptly when called upon to furnish in- 
formation for its use. If the publicity department can help 
you, remember, it is at your service. 

MEETINGS. 

Commendable activity is being displayed by quite a num- 
ber of the state associations in arranging district meetings. 
Other states should give this matter immediate attention. 
It is very important; the progress of any association de- 
pends in a large measure upon the success of district meet- 
ings. A number of states have already decided the dates 
for their next annual meetings. Others should do so with- 
out delay, and, whenever possible, arrange to hold these 
meetings before the International convention. ‘The associa- 
tion will endeavor to have a representative at all state 
meetings. 

PROPER ACCOUNTING. 

Every Independent telephone company should earn and 
pay dividends. If your company does not, there is some- 
thing wrong. Find the leaks and stop them. Proper ac- 
counting will show you where and what they are. If your 
system of accounting needs revision, better give it attention 
now. Copy of standard forms may be obtained free from 
the Cleveland office. 

DISCONTINUANCE SALE. 


All stock of the supply department has been practically 
sold out, with the exception of a number of colonial lan- 
terns, some large transparencies and a few cuts of various 
sizes. Prices, which are just about factory cost, have been 
placed on these to move them quickly. If you are not sup- 
plied, better take advantage of this opportunity while it 
lasts. 





GRASS LAKE (MICH.) SOUVENIR. 
The Farmers’ Telephone Company of Grass Lake, .Michi- 
gan, sends out an attractive souvenir in the shape of a postal 
card showing a photograph of one of its buildings. This 
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Independent company is meeting with well-deserved success 
and is having a most prosperous year. 

The stone building, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is nearly covered with vines and flowering creepers that 
add greatly to its attractive appearance. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


T= 1908 convention of the International Independent 
Telephone Association will be held at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, January 21, 22 and 23. Already the signs indi- 
cate that the coming meeting will be a great success. At 
the same time, and in the same great building, the annual 
exhibition of the Electrical Trades Exposition Company 
will be occurring, and the combination of these two im- 
portant events is sure to guarantee the success of both. 
The sessions of the International convention will be held 
in the Coliseum Annex, where there will be extensive ex- 
hibits by many telephone manufacturers and supply deal- 
ers, and visitors will be able to take advantage of an op- 
portunity to attend both events without leaving the build- 
ing. 

President Gary, Secretary West and Assistant Secre- 
tary Harney of the International association are preparing 
to make the coming convention a notable affair, and should 
have the hearty co-operation of Independent telephone men 
all over the United States and Canada in their efforts to 
boost the 1908 meeting. 

The Electrical Show begins January 13 and continues 
two weeks. The two previous exhibitions given in 1906 
and 1907 were brilliant successes, and the meeting of the 
International association goes far to insure its keeping up 
that record next January. 

The show has come to be one of the great expositions 
of the country. Many telephone men have attended it in 
other years, and found it a benefit, as the show presents in a 
concrete form all that has been done and is being done in 
the electrical field. All Independent telephone men should 
plan to be in Chicago January 21, 22 and 23. 


A CANADIAN RE-INFORCEMENT. 
NDER the caption “ “Telephone Age’ Also,” in its Oc- 
tober issue, the Telephone Age, the Independent tele- 
phone journal of Canada, printed the following editorial : 
“TrLEPHONY for September contains the following point- 
ed reference to the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Com- 
pany and its attitude towards that Bell corporation : 
“ “Of all the journals and publications which claim to rep- 





resent the Independent telephone movement and aid in its 
success, TELEPHONY is now the only one which does not 
accept advertising from the Kellogg Switchboard and Sup- 
ply Company. The reason why this publication does not 
accept such advertisements is well known. Briefly stated, 
that reason is because TELEPHONY does not believe it either 
consistent in theory or genuine square-dealing in practice 
to condemn the Bell telephone monopoly in: its reading 
pages and throw open its advertising section to a manufac- 
turing company which is owned and controlled by the Bell, 
as is the Kellogg concern. In other words, TELEPHONY 
does not believe it fair to either side—Independent or Bell 
—to sell its advertising space to a buyer who could, with 
perfect propriety, use that advertising space to combat the 
very sentiments and policy advocated in the editorial 


pages.’ ” 

Commenting upon the above quotation from TELEPHONY, 
the Canadian journal then says: 

“In the sentiments so well and tersely expressed in the 
latter part of the above paragraph, the “Telephone Age’ 
fully concurs, but with the statement made in the first four 
lines it takes issue. It is not true to say that TELEPIIONY 
is the only journal representing the Independent telephone 
movement which does not accept Kellogg advertising, for 
the “Telephone Age’ is in exactly the same position. ‘From 
the very start it has refused the patronage of that concern 
for just the same reason that TELEPHONY refuses it, namely, 
because it is inconsistent with the aims it had in view when 
it was established. The “Telephone Age’ believes it cannot 
rightly take money for the purpose of boosting a company 
whose every success would be, by just so much, an injury 
to the Independent cause. And it believes, when both the 
International and the Canadian associations find cause to 
condemn Independent dealings with a Bell concern that the 
organ of the Independent telephone interests should refrain 
from having such dealings also. 

“In stating that it was the only journal to continue to 
adopt this course, no doubt our contemporary was confining 
itself to journals published in the United States and omitted 
reference to the ‘Telephone Age’ inadvertently.” 

TELEPHONY is happy to congratulate its Canadian con- 
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temporary both on its judgment and on its analysis of this 
publication’s motives, for, first, we believe the “Telephone 
Age” is wise in refusing to accept Kellogg advertising while 
that concern remains a Bell-controlled concern, and, sec- 
ondly, we know that our contemporary is equally right in 
taking it for granted that TELEPHONY had in mind only the 
telephone journals published in the United States when it 
called attention to the fact that no other telephone journal is 
refusing the Kellogg patronage. 

TELEPHONY is gratified to hear that its course is com- 
mended by the organ of the Canadian Independent telephone 
interests, and especially that it should be commended in so 
practical a manner, namely, the adoption of and adherence to 
the same position. We believe the Independent movement 
at large indorses this stand on the part of the “Telephone 
Age” and TELEPHONY, for after all fair play wins in the 
long run. 


A WORD ABOUT $1,000 BLUFFS. 


N its issue of October 5, page 32, our weekly contem- 

porary, which has been boasting about its circulation, 
declared that it would make the International Independent 
Telephone Association a present of $1,000 in cash if 
TELEPHONY submitted its postoffice receipts for August to 
the president of the Telephone Manufacturers’ Association. 
Our contemporary did not specifically refer to TELEPHONY 
by name, but everybody knows that TELEPHONY was meant, 
just as everybody knows whom we allude to when we 
speak of “our weekly contemporary which has been boast- 
ing about its circulation.” 

TELEPHONY having submitted its August postoffice re- 
ceipts to the president of the Telephone Manufacturers’ 
Association, it is now up to the aforesaid weekly—if its 
words mean anything—to forward its check for $1,000 to the 
International Independent Telephone Association. It has not 
done so up to date, and, while we are no pessimists, we 
regret to predict that it never will. As a friend of the 
association, TELEPHONY has certainly done its share to di- 
rect $1,000 in cash into its treasury. The association could 
use that money to good advantage, but the chances are all 
against its ever getting such an amount from that source. 

Needless to state, our contemporary thought it was put- 
ting TELEPHONY in what is commonly known as “a hole,” 
by demanding the filing of the August postoffice receipts. 
Its reason for this belief was this: The Telephone Man- 
ufacturers’ Association had asked all the telephone journals 
for their circulation figures. Some complied; others did 
not. TELEPHONY belongs to the former class. Naturally 
supposing that the latest figures were those required 
TELEPHONY first filed its September receipts, the Septem- 
ber issue—of which more than 10,000 copies were printed 
and circulated—being just off the press. Because we gave 
the September figures instead of the August figures, our 
contemporary jumped to the conclusion that TELEPHONY 
was afraid to give its August circulation. So thoroughly 
imbued with that idea did our contemporary become that 
it was tempted to dash into print with its $1,000 bluff offer. 

In doing this, our bluffing contemporary had two 
theories: First, if TELEPHONY did not file its August re- 
ceipts the maker of the $1,000 bluff was safe anyway and 
could gleefully claim that he had backed TELEPHONY into 
a corner and himself got away without a scratch. Second, 
if TELEPHONY did file its postoffice receipts for August 
the bluff-maker hoped that he might derive some satis- 
faction from the poor showing he expected they would 
make because they were not filed before—and always he 
figured on side-stepping the putting up of the $1,000. 

“Money talks,” cried this bold maker of the $1,000 bluff. 
So it does, but bluffers howl. In one of the so-called 
“great American games’”—not baseball, however—the 
player who bluffs with a $1,000 bet and is not “called,” is 
entitled to rake in the stakes, and possibly win the reputa- 
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tion of being a bold, skillful player. But when another 
player “calls” that bluff, and nothing but a pair of deuces 
or a bob-tailed flush or a “busted” straight is found behind 
the $1,000 bet, what happens? The bluffer loses his $1,000 
unless he is permitted to run to cover with his thousand, 
explaining that he was “only fooling.” This seems to be 
the case in the present instance, for the weekly’s $1,000 
bluff has been called by TELEPHONY, and still the “thou- 
sand in cash” has not been paid to the International Asso- 
ciation. 

TELEPHONY makes no bluffs; it deals in facts and submits 
the following: It furnished its postoffice receipts for the 
issue of August, as asked for by the Telephone Manufac- 
turers’ Association. These receipts totaled over 7,500 
pounds. Our weekly contemporary submitted its postoffice 
receipts for the issue of August 12, the issue asked for, 
which totaled less than 1,700 pounds. The difference of 
nearly 6,000 pounds (three tons) gives you the real facts. 
The conclusive proof of TELEPHONY’s supremacy is shown 
by the postoffice receipts furnished the Manufacturers’ 
Association by three of our contemporaries (and a state- 
ment by a fourth) which total about 5,000 pounds, as 
against TELEPHONY’s more than 7,500 pounds, or a differ- 
ence in favor of TELEPHONY of 2,500 pounds—fifty per 
cent more than all our contemporaries combined. Further 
comment seems unnecessary. 





PRESIDENT VAIL’S ADMISSION. 


| he DIRECTLY, though none the less significantly, Theo- 
dore N. Vail, the new president of the Bell telephone 
combine, admits the advisability of that aggregation of cor- 
porations getting on better terms with the public. In his 
official announcement of the Western Electric Company’s 
plan to sell Bell telephone apparatus in the open market, 
President Vail alludes to the “great advantage” which the 
Bell hopes to derive “from improved relations between the 
public and all the associated Bell companies.” The head of 
the combine then proceeds to elaborate on the theory that 
the public has erroneously entertained certain ideas that the 
high Bell rates in most cases are due to the royalties charged 
for use of Bell instruments, and argues that the Western 
Electric’s new policy will tend to overthrow this notion. 

It is something to know that the Bell bosses admit even 
to themselves that there is a possibility of improving the 
“relations between the public and the associated Bell com- 
panies.” The arrogant spirit which the monopoly has uni- 
formly manifested in its dealing with the people, of course, 
could not help but foster a strong feeling of resentment in 
the public breast, but never before have the Bell magnates 
deigned to recognize it and refer (publicly, at least) to the 
wisdom of improving the relations existing between the 
furnisher and user of telephone service. 

It is noticeable that the Bell does not admit that the 
presence of Independent telephone companies in the field 
has much to do with compelling it to seek more cordial and 
amicable relations with the people, but that, after all, is 
really why the combine finally confesses an improvement is 
desirable. The people, however, are becoming wise to this 
fact, for hundreds of cases prove that only when In- 
dependent competition threatens does the Bell show the 
slightest wish to cultivate public sentiment. It’s the o!d 
story of “When the devil was sick the devil a monk 
would be.” 





FUTURE OUTLOOK IS PROMISING. 


Sig telephone man who is not a downright pessimist 
can hardly take otherwise than a hopeful view of the 
future. Plans for telephone work in many cases were 
suspended during the past season, it is true, but this makes 
it all the more likely that the coming year will witness 
their execution. It is scarcely probable that operations as 
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urgent as telephone improvements usually are can be held 
up for two consecutive seasons. Copper, whose high price 
proved one of the chief deterrents this year, is finally down 
to a reasonable basis and seems likely to remain there or 
go still lower. 

Glancing over the copper tables for the past fifteen 
years we find that this metal sold as low as 1034c in 1892 
and at 934c in 1893. The year following, it dropped as 
low as 9%c and continued to range from 9c to 12c for the 
next four years. In 1899 it was jumped to 18c by the cop- 
per pool, which gave the public one of its first bitter tastes 
of trust-created, fictitious valuations. The same greedy 
interests have held the buyers’ noses to the grindstone 
ever since until they finally overreached themselves a couple 
of months ago and the present pleasing collapse occurred. 
If there is any sorrow in the telephone field over the fate 
of the now celebrated copper corner we have yet to hear 
of it. 

Added to the assurance of cheaper wire for next year’s 
building is the fact that crops have been generally good 
this season and nearly all of the central and western states 
are in a highly prosperous condition. The downfall of 
speculators and adventurers in Wall street, New York, 
will have no effect whatever upon the remainder of the 
United States which bases its finances upon something 
tangible, in the shape of crops, live stock, land and manu- 
factures. Chicago, which is one of the chief commercial 
centers of this great zone of industry, is also the center 
of the greatest telephone territory in the world, and Chi- 
cago reports plenty of money for every honest enterprise. 

With this sentiment existing in western financial circles, 
and every other condition favorable, we believe it highly 
probable that legitimate telephone enterprises will fare well 


in 1908. 





THE SITUATION IN CHICAGO. 

ITTLE progress has been made during the past month 

in the telephone fight in Chicago. The local Bell li- 
censee has not made much effort to advance its ordinance 
which is before the city council, and so long as it remains 
stalled on a sidetrack nobody else seems at all anxious to 
have any action taken. At the first move to push the fran- 
chise extension through, however, there is likely to be 
enough agitation to suit anybody—and the Bell particu- 
larly, which probably will think there is too much stir alto- 
gether. The impression prevails that the Chicago com- 
pany is merely waiting a favorable time to press its ordi- 
nance for passage through the council. In fact, it had its 
plans all made to bring the measure up when the grand 
jury, which was probing into gambling and graft charges, 
discovered signs that the Chicago Bell knew considerable 
about gambling in the city, and subpcenaed a number of 
the telephone men. Naturally, the pilots of the telephone 
ordinance made up their minds it was not an opportune 
time to ask any favors from the city and the ordinance was 
allowed to sleep undisturbed through several council meet- 
ing nights. 

As soon as the signs are more propitious, of course, the 
Chicago Bell will renew its fight for a franchise, for it 
must have an extension or go out of business. And _ it 
doesn't want to go out of business, needless to say, for the 
pickings in Chicago are too rich and juicy. The revela- 
tions showing what a harvest the company has reaped in 
Chicago for years even indicate that the Bell would be will- 
ing to make many more concessions to obtain a franchise 
than are granted in the pending ordinance. That the peo- 
ple are aware of this fact—and also of the fact that more 
concessions are due them—is very plain, and _ further 
changes may be demanded in the ordinance. The trouble 
is the Bell is waiting for the psychological moment in 
which to push its bill, and that, judging from the way the 





telephone trust is being hammered all over the country, 
there is no certainty when the path will be clear. Mean- 
while it behooves the people to be on the alert, and not let 
their aldermen fall under the influence of the franchise- 
seeking corporation too completely. As it is, the indica- 
tions are plain that some of the men in the city council will 
find their careers cut short because of their too obvious 
willingness to favor the Bell. 


CO-OPERATION WANTED. 


WE. have been improving TELEPHONY for seven years, 
since its first number, and are not yet satisfied with 
it. It may be we are too close to get the right perspective, 
or too analytical, or trying to cover too wide a range. To 
us the publication seems not sufficiently comprehensive or 
complete. To make it so we are going to appeal to our read- 
ers, and will appreciate frank advice. We appeal espe- 
cially to the one reading this editorial: 

What feature of TELEPHONY do you like most? 

What feature do you like least? 

Is our Question and Answer department helpful? 

Is our Legal Decision department of value to you? 

Do you read the Patent Digest and is it interesting? 

Do we devote too much or too ‘little space in covering 
conventions ? 

Do you read and enjoy the convention papers which we 
publish ? 

Is too much space being devoted to our Manufacturing 
department? 

Is the Rural Line page interesting ? 

Did you read any of the “Stories of the States,” and did 
you like them? 

Is there any department you would like to have appear 
regularly? 

Is there any department you consider unnecessary ? 

Do you like the arrangement of the advertising pages? 

Is there anything lacking in the advertisements which 
you would suggest being added? 

How do you like the editorial pages, and the editorial 
policy of TELEPHONY? 

Do we publish too much or too little technical matter? 

What general suggestions have you to offer? 

We feel that through the co-operation of our readers, 
we can make this publication more valuable and to this end 
will appreciate each of our subscribers writing his candid 
opinion and making suggestions. We are earnest in our 
desire to make TELEPHONY more interesting to telephone 
men and will appreciate the practical suggestions from 
those who have made Independent telephony the greatest 
industrial movement of the age. 


( 








THE WEST AND THE EAST. 


NDEPENDENT telephone securities were not  in- 
juriously affected by the squalls that clouded New 

York’s financial skies during recent weeks. In fact, that 
portion of the country still referred to as the west partici- 
pated little in the flurry that threw a big scare into many 
of the eastern interests. So far as the immunity of Inde- 
pendent telephone movement is concerned the reason is not 
far to seek, for the success and prosperity of Independent 
telephone companies depend almost altogether on local 
business men and the stock depression in Wall street seems 
to be confined to that speculative neighborhood, as the 
yvreat producing section of the United States is building 
and growing as strongly as ever. 

Chicago and the west, in fact, have manifested no alarm 
over the monetary difficulties in New York, largely be- 
cause they stand on their own feet and need to ask no 
favors from the east. The time was, of course, when the 
reverse was true. The west owed New York money, and 
whenever times tightened up in the east the screws were 
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immediately felt in the west. Today the west is not pouring 
a stream of interest money into New York, and Wall street 
cannot apply the old pressure on western business enter- 
prises when—as now—the stock manipulators become in- 
volved in difficulties. The people of the west are too busy 
with their crops, their mines and their factories to bother 
about stock gambling. While they may feel sorry for 
Will street, they do not feel compelled to pinch them- 
selves in order to relieve the stringency there as they used 
to do. 

“No part of the west need be alarmed,” says James B. 
Forgan, president of the First National Bank, of Chicago. 
“Qut here we do a banking business different from that 
carried on in New York. Our loans are made on the 
pioducts of the farm and factory. Crops were never bet- 
ter. Chicago’s banks were never sounder.” 

John J. Mitchell, president of the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
igs Bank, the largest state bank in Chicago, says: “Our 
bunks—every one of them—are as safe as they were at any 
period of Chicago’s history. We haven’t felt the dis- 
turbances that have gone on in the east. Nor will we.” 

The reason for this security is that the collateral of 
western banks is not stocks which are likely to shrink—as 
niost water-fed products do—on short notice. The col- 
lateral of western banks represents, instead, real, genuine 
commodities like grain and cattle. The sale of crops, the 
niarketing of cattle and the distribution of manufactured 
goods bring more money to the west, where the actual 
goods are delivered. This is why the shtittle-like action 
of stock certificates do not affect the west as it does the 
cast. . 

But after all the country as a whole will continue to 
prosper, and even Wall street will profit eventually by the 
wiping out of unsound financing. As one writer puts it: 
“But even in the narrow street of finance conditions should 
not cripple more than temporarily. The vast majority of 
New York institutions are sound. Wall street has been 
afflicted with a run of skyrocket banking. But the purg- 
ilg process is nearly over. Conservative, wise men are at 
the helm. They have the situation well in hand. Skyrocket 
banks must fail, whether times be good or bad. The rocket 
which goes up with a scream and a burst of light must 
come down. Now that the housecleaning is over it is to 
be hoped that the lesson will leave a lasting impress on 


_ Wall street.” 


As to the unlikelihood of a period of financial depression 
exercising much effect on the telephone business, several 
reasons for holding this position are given by H. D. Critch- 
field, president of the Milwaukee Independent Telephone 
Company, which are worthy of digestion. Mr. Critchfield 
says: 

“To my mind telephone securities are among the most 
staple before the public today. The telephone is the !ast 
thing a subscriber will discard. He can curtail and cut 
down his expenses in many other lines. For instance, he 
may cut off the heating and lighting of some of the rooms 
in his house; he may cut down his living expenses; he 
may do away with the services of a clerk or two; he may 
in short, find means to recoup himself against loss in 
various ways; but when it comes to the telephone it means 
either keeping the instrument or cutting it off entirely; 
and a business man will think many times before he takes 
so drastic a step where the telephone has come to be a 
part of his business. All this works together toward mak- 
ing telephone securities highly desirable, particularly when 
the company has been financed with care and with regard 
to the best interests of the investing public. 

“Independent securities are widely distributed. With 
few exceptions such companies were and are being financed 
by people in the community where the companies operate. 
Bell securities are financed by the same interests that have 
financed the big railroad and industrial mergers. It is per- 
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fectly clear under these conditions why Bell securities have 
suffered in sympathy with railroad stocks while Independ- 
ent companies have been lightly touched. There is no 
tendency on the part of the Independents to throw their 
stocks and bonds on the market as these are not affected 
by Wall street.” 

All of which sounds and is reasonable and logical. 


A VICTORY AT NEW HAVEN, IND. 

N OT long ago the Bell press bureau issued a list of 

towns and cities in the United States where Inde- 
pendent telephone companies had failed. In that list was 
included New Haven, Indiana, which the Bell literature 
pictured as a place where the Independents had been de- 
feated. October 12, 1907, the Bell closed its exchange in 
New Haven, packed its traps and left the field to the Home 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, an Independent con- 
cern which has had the Bell on the run for the last two 
years. Seeing that there was no hope of winning, the 
octopus sold out and decamped, and now the Independents 
are in sole possession. 

All of which is gratifying to Independents and shows, 
also, how little reliance can be placed in the list of “In- 
dependent failures,” periodically sent out by the Bell com- 
bination. W. E. Bowers, manager of the Independent 
exchange at New Haven, deserves the credit for this nota- 
ble victory. Three years ago he was running a newspaper 
in the town, and there was much complaint about the local 
telephone rates. He fought the Bell successfully, and after 
securing an equitable adjustment of rates the Home Com- 
pany urged him to manage its exchange. Mr. Bowers had 
never had any experience in the telephone business, but 
accepted the place August 1, 1905, and just two years later 
to the day he closed the deal whereby the Bell sold out 
and quit the field, the papers in the transaction being com- 
pleted October 12. Recently Mr. Bowers has received let- 
ters from Independent telephone men in various parts of 
the country asking him the real cause of the “Independent 
failure” at New Haven, the inquirers having been misled 
by the Bell press bureau’s false reports. In response to 
these letters Mr. Bowers now simply sends the writers 
copies of the papers stating that the Bell has acknowledged 
defeat and retired, leaving New Haven in the sole pos- 
session of the Independent company. 








COURTESY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

EFERENCE was made recently in these columns to 

the importance of corporations which deal in public 
utilities catering to public sentiment and, as far as possible, 
winning public favor. In no other way can this be accom- 
plished more surely than by the employes of such a corpora- 
tion—telephone, gas, electric light or railway company— 
showing a uniform courtesy to persons with whom they come 
in contact in a business way. ‘This, of course, has often 
been said before, but it cannot be repeated too often or 
emphasized too much. 

Realizing the importance of courtesy to the general public 
a big eastern railway company lately issued a circular to its 
employes, in which, among other things, it said: 

“The good will and friendship of the community served 
by this railroad is the most valuable asset it can have, and the 
strongest recommendation for promotion an employe in any 
department can possibly have is the fact that by uniform 
courtesy and kind accommodation of patrons he has secured 
for himself and for the road the good will and the friend- 
ship of the communities in which he is located.” 

Perhaps no public utility corporation employe has more 
to contend with—more frequent justification to lose his or 
her temper—than has the employe of a telephone company. 
Particularly is this true of the operators who are often 
obliged to receive the criticism of subscribers not sufficiently 
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familiar with conditions to know ‘just what is at fault. 
Nine times out of ten, of course, this blame falls on the girl 
at “central.” It requires a Job-like patience to remain polite 
and cheerful under such conditions, but it always pays to do 
so. If there is a specially fine crown or particularly tune- 
ful harp m the next world for the patient on earth they will 
certainly be reserved for many telephone operators. Mean- 
while, the latter can derive comfort here and now from the 
consciousness that this attribute is a valuable asset of their 
employers on earth, for it pays to be polite. 





WHAT COMPETITION DOES. 


il Hc value of the Independent telephone company in 
regulating the rates of the Bell company has been 
demonstrated in many cities, until it has become recognized 
as a factor in the telephone business,’ says the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Herald. “The good will of the public has always 
been manifested toward the Independent companies, and 
that probably is to-day their most valuable asset.” 

The inspiration of these remarks is the fact that the Bell 
has raised its rates in Syracuse, N. Y., while the local Inde- 
pendent company adheres to its old schedule of charges. 
Naturally, this state of affairs has increased the popularity 
of the Independent concern and given the people a new in- 
sight into the rapacity of the Bell combine. It also throws 
additional light on the advantage of having two telephone 
companies operating in the city. Having no other telephone 
company to fall back upon and being at the mercy of the 
Bell, the people of Syracuse would have had to accept what- 
ever that generous corporation might have offered. With a 
competing company in the field, however, the public has an 
alternative which no doubt will be duly appreciated. The 
question of what is a fair, equitable rate in Syracuse wholly 
aside, the situation in that city again demonstrates the value 
of competition. It is the old proposition of “Pay your 
money and take your choice.” Under the old Bell regime it 
was “Pay your money. whether you choose or not.” 





CONCERNING GOOD TIMES. 

HETHER unfounded or not, there is much mental 

speculation in the business world just now about con- 
tinued prosperity. At the risk of making a joke of a serious 
matter we might say that there is more speculation on this 
question than there is on stocks in Wall street. Many wise 
observers incline to the belief that this very subsidence of 
speculation in Wall street is largely responsible for the 
anxiety that the period of good times the United States has 
enjoyed for the last ten years may be drawing near an 
unwelcome interruption. The fact that stocks are down in 
Wall street and that the brokers in that vicinity have be- 
come lonesome for the “investing public’—which is fight- 
ing shy of the Wall street game—is hardly sufficient to make 
hard times all over the country, but no doubt Wall street 
notices the difference, mourns the loss and talks panicky, 
regardless of the fact that the country at large is getting on 
about as usual. Of course, Wall street maintains an inti- 
mate connection with New York banks, and the banks are 
able, more or less, to influence conditions. 

The approach of 1908, when another presidential election 
will be held, has something to do with the feeling of uncer- 
tainty, but an impartial view of business conditions all over 
the land brings to light no reason for alarm. James W. 
Van Cleave, president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, was recently asked: “Will American prosperity 
continue?” He replied that the query could safely be an- 
swered in the affirmative. His analysis of the situation 
included the Wall street alarm, but Mr. Van Cleave denies 
that Wall street’s forecast is correct. In an article in “The 
Circle.” the head of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers savs: 

“In the existing conditions there is nothing that portends 
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a serious setback. The bank transactions in all the great 
centers except New York are above those of any previous 
year, and in New York they are diminished by the lull in 
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speculation, which in itself is a good sign. Railroad earn- 
ings and foreign trade are far in excess of all past figures, 
and the general tendency in each is upward. On the great 
lakes the traffic is breaking all records. The heavy gains in 
our imports of merchandise remind us that though our fac- 
tories and workshops of all sorts are producing more goods 
than ever before, they are falling far short of the home 
demand. This compels our people to look abroad for a 
larger and larger portion of the things which they need. 
From 1900 to 1907, while the country’s population has 
grown 15 per cent, its pig-iron output has increased 100 
per cent, and its steel production has expanded 120 per 
cent.” ; 

With bank clearings, railroad earnings and foreign trade 
—constituting the barometer of general business conditions 
—all steadily climbing upward Mr. Van Cleave sees no sigr 
of impending trouble. He predicts tariff revision after the 
next presidential election but thinks it will be handled by a 
commission which will act wisely and with the least pos- 
sible disturbance to trade. In short the head of the manu- 
facturers’ organization sees no prospect of a falling off in 
business expansion for many years to come. 





FROM ACROSS THE SEA. 


T ELEPHONY publishes every month a delightful page 
of “Items from the Rural Line Districts,” being tele- 
phone intelligence selected from small local newspapers. 
A report in the San Jose Mercury tells how eight 
girls in the local telephone company “quit work” because 
the manager told them that their conduct at a picnic on the 
previous Sunday was unladylike. It seems that the chief 
diversion had been tree-climbing, and that one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders had observed and reported them. In 
the mind’s eye one pictures the eight maidens on the bough, 
each “like eny swalwe chiteryng on a berne,” as Chaucer 
has it; the entry on the scene of the scandalized stockhold- 
er, and the subsequent indignation of the girls at being 
styled unladylike. It does not appear whether the stock- 
holder was moved to wrath by the actual desecration of the 
Sabbath, or by the simian calisthenics of the ladies in the 
trees. Perhaps he objected to the “overcrowding of the 
trunks.”’—National Telephone Journal, London, England. 





WORKING CONDITIONS OF “CENTRAL.” 


A=" ERE indictment of the Canadian Bell’s treatment 
of its telephone operators is contained in the report 
made by the Dominion commissioners who investigated the 
operators’ strike at Toronto. Too long hours, meager pay 
and a general disregard for the “hello girls’” health and 
comfort are charged against the Bell by the government in- 
vestigators who earnestly recommend a six-hour day and 
sufficient reliefs to enable the operators to do their work 
well and without injury to their welfare. In summing up 
their report the commissioners declare that the strike was 
justified inasmuch as the change of hours “was made, we 
believe, from motives of cost and service pure and simple, 
and without any real consideration for the health and well- 
being of those whom it was most to affect.” 

In arraigning the Canadian Bell’s method of dealing with 
the Toronto operators, the commissioners found that the 
five-hour schedule was merely an arrangement under which 
the employes were obliged on a certain number of days in 
each month to perform seven or six and one-half hours’ 
service at the five-hour rate; on other days to work two 
continuous five-hour stretches, or ten hours at exactly double 
the five-hour rate; at all times to be ready to work without 
remuneration an additional fifteen minutes, either before or 
after the five-hour period, or both, and in at least one case, 
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to give, on pain of dismissal, service without compensation 
for several hours each day over a period of two weeks or 
more, 

By way of correcting such conditions the commissioners 
recommended that the period of work should be made not 
to exceed one and one-half hours at a stretch, in which 
event the periods of relief might be fixed at twenty minutes, 
and the intermission for those who desired it placed at two 
hours or an hour and one-half, instead of one. 

The commissioners also declared that it should be made a 
crime for employers to work women at high pressure for 
undue periods; that only girls over 18 years of age should 
be employed in the telephone office; that they should have 
proper periods of recreation and relief and “overtime” made 
prohibitive, and that a commission of medical experts should 
further consider the conditions of the operators. In this 
connection some of the medical witnesses suggested the con- 
struction of the switchboard so as to do away with the neces- 
sity of far reaching, the perfecting of the lighting of the 
switchboard and devices used for discovering the numbers; 
the sterilizing of the mouthpiece used by operators each day, 
instead of once in two or three months, and the providing 
of each operator with headgear for her exclusive use; the 
construction of the seats so as to make them more comfort- 
able and so as to permit of an operator standing, the oper- 
ators not to be required to be seated continuously; a more 
effective and better ventilation of the operating room. 
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As another aid to operators the commissioners recom- 
mended that whatever the period of working hours may be, 
overtime should be absolutely prohibited, as should also the 
practice of compelling operators to work a fraction of an 
hour either before or after the schedule time, with, or as has 
been customary at the Toronto exchange, without com- 
pensation. 


The government investigators hit the Canadian Bell 
squarely between the eyes by saying that it derives its profits 
by “sweating” or “by levying a tribute upon homes and indi- 
viduals for which no compensation has been made. This is 
sufficiently proven by the admissions of its own manager 
that the wages paid were not sufficient to meet the cost of 
board and clothing and that, notwithstanding, the operators 
had been obliged to work at a pace which was absolutely 
detrimental to their health.” 

Bell officials in the United States hasten to say that con- 
ditions are more favorable for the operators in this coun- 
try, which is easily believable. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that Ethelbert Stewart, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, has called attention to the 
fact that the Chicago Bell ordinance is painfully lacking in 
provisions for the comfort and well-being of the operators, 
and that something should be done to remedy the defect. 

The “hello girl” is entitled to more consideration than she 
usually receives. 











—A PLAIN STATEMENT— 





ELEPHONY has been recognized, for so many years, as being the one publication which has 
never wavered in its loyalty to the Independent cause that it is not necessary to make 
any statement to telephone men on that point. The fact that other telephone publications 


have faltered and fallen under the blandishment of Bell money has not deterred us from our 
plain duty. It was, perhaps, this loyalty more than anything else that led the Telephone 
Manufacturers’ Association to give TELEPHONY its approval and to withold it from three of 
our contemporaries. This action on the part of the Telephone Manufacturers’ Association may 
have been further influenced by the splendid circulation statement shown. The association asked 
all the telephone publications to submit post office receipts for a designated issue. TELEPHONY’S 
post office receipts showed the splendid total of 7,589 pounds, while the total receipts of our 
four contemporaries showed but 5,000 pounds. These circulation figures are the most remark-= 
able ever made by a trade paper, showing that in actual pounds we sent out 50 per cent more 
weight than ALL four of our contemporaries combined. All advertisers will note this circulation 
test, which deals with figures and not with unsupported statements. Advertisers will and should 
demand sworn circulation per issue. TELEPHONY had a larger GUARANTEED circulation in 
its issue of January, 1901, than the claimed circulation of any other telephone publication 
to-day. TELEPHONY swears to its circulation. The other publications should do likewise, 
but dare not for obvious reasons. The line on the outside front cover of TELEPHONY which 
reads “Sworn circulation this issue over 10,000 copies” is striking dismay to the hearts of our 
contemporaries, who are finding out that they can’t “fool all the people all the time.” 














HAVE PURCHASED a combined protector and cross-con- 
I necting board. ‘The arrangement is built as shown by the 
sketch which I send you. The fuses are mounted upon mica 
dises, and in addition to the fuse protection, carbon blocks are sup- 
plied for the purpose of giving protection against lightning. I 
should like to know how these different terminals should be. con- 
nected, and if it does not cause too much trouble, state the reason 
for locating the connections as you may advise as being the best 
way to arrange the equipment.—F. R. S., Indiana. 
Illustration of the arrangement which you submit is re- 
produced herewith. At the left of the illustration certain 
terminals have been marked “To telephone line.” These 
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terminals should connect to your telephone lines and if 
your telephones are brought into the exchange through 
cable, the cable conductors must of course be connected 
to the terminals marked “Telephone line.” At the right 
of the illustration we have marked the connectors “To jacks 
in switchboard.” These terminals then connect to the 
spring jacks in the switchboard and from there of course 
to the drops and from the drops to the ground or common 
return circuits. And if metallic system is used, to the re- 
maining mate of the metallic line. The space marked 
“fuses” is intended to take up the fuse links, which, as 
you have explained, consist of mica discs with a fusible 
wire mounted upon the face of it. The space marked 
“jumper wire” is intended to permit you to connect to- 
gether any line wire in the exchange with any particular 
drop circuit without requiring the changing of permanent 
cable connections, the shifting of connections being accom- 
plished by changing about the wires which.are very ap- 
propriately termed “jumper wires.” 

Referring to the illustration, we have a jumper wire 
from the first upper connector on the line side to the third 
connector down on the switchboard side. Therefore, if the 
upper connector is line No. 1 and the third connector of 
the switchboard side is switchboard line No. 3, it is obvious 
that any telephone connected to line No. 1 would be con- 
nected to line No. 3 in the switchboard, and if the subscrib- 
er signals for the central office, he would throw the shutter 
belonging to the drop of line No. 3. The jumper wires 
as shown in the illustration show the system of distribution 
for the common return or ground system. Obviously, if 
you are operating metallic lines, you would always carry 
two jumper wires, which, as a rule, are twisted together in 
mates, the insulating cover of the wires generally being of 
different colors so that you may always have the same side 
of the switchboard connected to a given line wire. Say 
you have a twisted pair of jumper wires bearing covering 
colored red and white. The white wire might be consid- 
ered the tip wire, and, say, always connects to the upper 
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terminals of a given pair of line wires, and at the same 
time it would also connect to the upper terminal of the 
switchboard lines with the understanding that the said up- 
per terminal connects with the tip spring of the subscriber’s 
line jacks. This method of distribution materially aids in 
locating trouble and also permits of operating ground lines 
and metallic circuit lines in conjunction with each other 
without introducing difficulties while connecting lines to- 
gether, for with a metallic circuit switchboard operating 
ground lines, it is very important that the line wires are 
always brought, say, to the tip spring of the line jack and 
never to the sleeve spring, the sleeve contact being grounded. 

From the illustration you will observe we have recom- 
mended connecting the line wire to the terminal placed 
next to the lightning arrester carbon. This is done for 
the purpose of protecting, first, the jumper wires against 
any chance of their serving as lightning artester points, 
for if the line wires were connected to the right-hand ter- 
minals, you will observe the jumper wires would present 
a very easy method for lightning to jump across from one 
line to another and do damage in this manner. However, 
with the line wires connected to the left-hand terminals, as 
shown in the illustration, lightning discharges generally 
pass to earth from the ground blocks and it is only with 
exceptionally heavy discharges that a current passes 
through the fuse wire and switchboard drop, and it is then 
that the fuse wire comes into play. In other words, the 
fuse wire will carry but a very small amount of current 
and it should not carry enough to permit the switchboard 
drop being burnt out. 

One point which has not yet been touched upon is elec- 
tric light and street railway crosses. Should, for instance, 
110-volt lighting circuit come into contact with the tele- 
phone wire, it would not be of a sufficient voltage for 
jumping across the space between the carbon and the 
ground. The fuse wire, however, will take care of the 
excessive current. Now, if we take a 500-volt cross, how- 
ever, and with the carbon blocks adjusted, say, to arc on 
any voltage higher than 300, the arcing would actually occur 
between the line carbon and the ground plate, and with a 
sufficient amount of energy behind it, it would be either 
a case of the street railway wire burning its way through 
the telephone wire, or what would most likely be the case, 
the wire connecting from your outside line wires to the 
cross connecting board, necessarily being insulated, would 
start to burn. This obviously calls for some means of 
protection between the cross connecting terminal and the 
outside line wires. As a rule, such a protection is provided 
by installing fuses between the lightning arrester carbon 
connector and the point where the exchange cable connects 
to the overhead line wires, and in order to protect the cir- 
cuit, it generally is the practice to install fusible links on 
pole top terminals, which when blown by excessively high 
voltage will not permit an arc to form across their con- 
tacts. That is, a break of three or more inches should 
generally be considered necessary for the pole top ter- 
minal. 


Kindly give the writer advice upon the following question: We 
have a switchboard of the magneto type a wiring plan of which 
is pasted upon the inside of the cabinet, but from this circuit I 
cannot obtain the information which I wish to get. The board 
is equipped with six 1600-ohm ringers, five self-restoring drops, and 
five cord circuits. As we have party lines terminating in the board, 
which have the same number of rings upon the different lines, 
we wish to equip one of the cord circuits with condensers to pre- 
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circuits. We should also like to know what capacity the con- 
densers should be, what make, and where we could buy them.— 
J. H., Iowa. 

The circuit of the switchboard which you enclosed is 
shown herewith and identified as Figure 1. You will notice 
the relative positions of the connections in the ringing and 
listening key circuits. You will also observe the construc- 
tion of the switch plug and general circuit connections of 
the entire board. In the present instance, however, it is 
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vent ringing through from one line to the other when connected. 
We have read the articles in your paper concerning the systems, 
but are not quite sure at exactly what point we ‘shall break the 
wires which connect to the plugs to permit us to attach the con- 
densers, and we ask you to give us a sketch showing the correct 
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Now, observe that a condenser has been cut into the 
circuit between the back contacts of the selector springs, 
connecting to the tips of the answering and calling cord, 
and that likewise a condenser has been cut between the 
back contacts of the selector springs connecting to the 
sleeve contacts of the answering and calling cord. The 
condensers thus connected complete the talking circuit be- 
tween the two cords, but in order to complete the circuit 
connection, we must install a double wound clearing out 
drop, as shown by Figure 2, the one winding being con- 
nected between the back contacts of the tip and sleeve side 
ot the answering cord, while the remaining winding, which 
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Figure 1. 


only the connection of the clearing out drops and con- 
densers of the cord circuits which you are particularly in- 
terested in. 

Referring to Figure 2, you will find the same kind of 
plugs and jacks, but the cord circuit has been shown in a 
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Figure 2. 


different manner. Referring to the figure, the calling cord 
is connected to the selector springs ” of the ringing key. 
This refers both to the tip and sleeve of the calling cord. 
The answering cord connects likewise to the selector 
springs of the ringing key. This refers both to the tip and 


sleeve springs of “the key which is used for ringing back 
upon the answering cord. 


is wound upon the same core of the clearing out drop, is 
connected between the back contacts of the calling cord 
circuit. 

If you will write to the manufacturers of the switch- 
board, they will give you the correct location of the wires 
which should be cut in order to install the condensers and 
clearing out drop, but it is certain that it will be necessary 
for vou to run two pairs of wires from your condensers 
and clearing out drop to the key, as it is not likely that the 
key cable contains sufficient wires for permitting the in- 
stallation of the apparatus without the running of the two 
extra pairs of wires. If you will write to any of 
TELEPHONY’S advertisers they will be glad to quote prices 
on suitable condensers. 


With a farmers’ line about thirty miles long and with fifteen 
telephones connected to it, it is found that when more than one 
or two of the subscribers have their receivers removed from the 
hook switch, it is almost impossible to signal out over the line from 
the central office. I intend to install condensers in the telephone 
circuit, but do not know the exact place where they should be put. 
Will the condensers used in the regular central energy telephones 
be ali right for this service? Kindly give instructions how to con- 
nect.—T. W., Pennsylvania. 

Referring to the circuit diagram reproduced herewith, 


the condenser, as shown, should be connected between the 
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through the condenser and the ringer in series. It will be 
observed that when the receiver is removed from the hook 
switch, there is a circuit through the condensers from the 
line wires and through the secondary of the induction coil 
and the receiver. 

With regard to the capacity of the condenser, the regular 
common battery telephone condenser is usually of two- 
microfarad capacity and it will not be suitable for your 
telephones. The condenser should not be more than 1%4- 
microfarad, and in many cases, a 2/10 capacity condenser 
is large enough. The object of the condenser, it must be 
understood, is to prevent the ringing current from passing 
through it and the receiver in any great quantity, for it 
is the quantity of the current which passes through the 
receiver at the stations where the subscribers have removed 
their receivers from the hook switch which robs the line 
of the current which you need for operating the ringers of 
the telephones. 

If you will communicate with any of TELEPHONY’s ad- 
vertisers, you will be able to obtain complete information 
as to prices and dimensions of the condensers. 


I have often heard the expression “toll line test station” and, 
while I have a general idea as to what the arrangement looks like, 
I do not understand the purpose of such equipment. Kindly give 
this information and, if it is not too much trouble, give a diagram 
of the circuits—A. T., Michigan. 

The diagram which we show herewith will give you a 
general idea as to the circuit connections of a toll line test 
station, or, as it is frequently called, the “Waterloo” a“ 
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receiver and the line circuits in such a way that the ringing 
current from the central office is not required to pass 
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I am at the present time in the employ of a telephone company, 
operating magneto switchboard, containing trunk circuits and also 
lamp signals. I find it very difficult to keep the current of the 
batteries up to a point where the lamps are lighted at all satis- 
factorily. We have in all about ten lamps to light, and find that 
while we can use dry batteries, they do not last long enough to give 
us good results. What plan would you suggest to relieve the situa- 
tion?—T. W. K., Missouri. 

You do not state what voltage your lamps are arranged 
for, but as a new equipment of lamps does not cost very 
much, it is recommended that you install the 10-volt lamps. 
This plan may permit you to use the dry batteries with 
some success, provided you connect two or three sets of 
dry cells in multiple. Say seven sets of dry batteries give 
you the correct voltage when the dry batteries are all con- 
nected in series, then take three sets of seven dry batteries, 
each set is then capable of giving you at least 10-volts. 
Now, connect the three sets in multiple by simply tying 
together the carbons on one end of the series and the zincs 
upon the other end of the series. Then connect these cells 
to your trunking circuits and you will undoubtedly find 
you are greatly relieved through the trunking circuits not 
requiring constant attention. It may not be scientifically 
proper to connect dry cells in multiple, but the fact remains 
that this plan will work out pretty well, for the voltage of 
the battery remains fairly constant, and it is the internal 
resistance of the cell that rises, and for that reason no 
great loss of current is had through what is ordinarily 
termed the “bucking” of one set of batteries against another. 


I have heard a great deal about systems of farmers’ lines in 
which the central office can be called from any farmers’ telephone 
without causing the bells of the other telephones to ring while 
signaling the central office. Will you let me have a diagram show- 
ing the circuit connections of such a system?—F. R., Oklahoma. 


Referring to the diagram below, you will observe that 
the centra! office drop signal is connected to: the ground, 
and the remaining side is connected to the sleeve of the 
line jack. You will further find that the telephones are 
of the regular bridging type and that if it were not for the 
push button, which is shown as a part of the telephone, 
there would not be anything special in the instrument. In 
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arrangement. It will be observed that the equipment con- 
sists of three spring jacks with the signal bell connected 
to the center jack, an east line to the left jack and a west 
line to the right-hand jack. If we place a plug into the 
left-hand jack, the right-hand line circuit is entirely dis- 
connected from the east line, and, vice versa, by placing a 
plug into an east line jack, the west line is disconnected 
from the east line, but while this condition prevails, the 
west line is left connected to the signal bell. Should we 
plug into the center jack, the signal bell is cut off the cir- 
cuit and we are also able to listen in upon the line. It will 
be observed that the object of this circuit arrangement is 
to permit opening up the line circuit at the test station 
and permit of testing out upon either line without any inter- 
ference being had upon the line owing to trouble which 
may be present upon the remaining line connected to the 
test station. 














other words, it would be the regular bridging type tele- 
phone. 

The function of the push button is to ground one side 
of the generator and connect the two-line wires together 
to the other side of the generator. Now, it is obvious that 
when the push button is pressed the line wires are short 
circuited, and at the same time, while driving the magneto 
generator, the drop at the central office will respond. 

The reason for short circuiting the line wires lies in the 
possibility of there being considerable resistance between 
certain stations, and if the line wires were not short cir- 
cuited there still is a possibility of interfering rings being 
heard at certain stations. However, if you wish to install 
a simple push button, leave off the short circuiting portion 


of the circuit and ring into central directly over the sleeve 
wire. 











Taking a telephone line with fifteen instruments connected to it 
and all batteries in telephone are cut out and all receivers are left 
off the hook switches, so as to connect them across the line, would 
it cut any figure in the talking, say, from the telephone located at my 
If so, would it make any difference in the power of the 


house? 
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speech transmitted, assuming, of course, 


a difference in the power of speech transmitted. It will de- 
pend somewhat on the length of your line, distance between 
stations, size of line wire, as to how much the speech will 
be cut down. Disconnecting the batteries will not make any 
niaterial difference in the talking qualities. That is, practi- 
cally you will not be able to tell the difference ; theoretically, 
of course, the circuit should talk best with the batteries 
disconnected at the intermediate stations, because when the 
batteries are connected, there is found to be a certain 
amount of side tone heard from the different stations; and 
moreover, with the primary circuit of the induction coil 
open, the secondary of the induction coil would present a 
slightly greater impedance, and therefore cause less loss 
in current from your station. 

Another feature which might affect the transmission is 
the installation of condensers in the talking circuits of the 
different telephones. If the telephones have condensers, 
say, of two-tenths microfarad capacity, then the transmis- 
sion over such a line with all receivers removed will be 
better than with no condenser installed, but as a general 
conclusion, you can take it for granted that when the 
receivers are all removed from the hook switches, or even 
one or two, you are not able to talk over the line as well 
as you can when only the ringers are left across the line. 


If it is not too much trouble I would like to have you advise 
me of the proper way to adjust a telephone ringer. I have tried 
a number of different ways, and while I have obtained pretty good 
results, it appears that there must be some way which is considered 
the best. Kindly answer in your next issue—F. L. R., Ohio. 

In adjusting a telephone ringer, the prime requirement 
is that the armature of the ringer must first be adjusted 
towards the pole pieces of the ringer magnets, so that a 
perfectly free movement of the armature is obtained while 
driving the hand generator of the telephone at an ordinary 
speed. Adjust the armature towards the pole pieces or 
away from it until you find the best point. As a rule it is 
safe to leave about one-sixteenth of an inch between the 
armature and one of the pole pieces while the remaining 
end of the armature rests against the pole piece of the 
remaining magnet. From this point you can either adjust 
towards or away from the magnets in order to obtain the 
best position. 

Before finally adjusting the gongs it is well to examine 
the armature screws. You will observe that a pivot screw 
passes into the side of the armature and that there is a 
certain tension easily applied which will prevent the arma- 
ture from moving freely. It is best to run the pivot screw 
against the armature so it binds and then take about a 
quarter or even less of a turn backwards, then set the lock 
nut, and a few trials will quickly locate the position where 
if any more tension were placed upon the pivot screw the 
armature would not play freely. Observe this effect by 
tightening up the screw and after turning it back, find that 
the armature moves freely, then draw up the lock nut, and 
in most cases it will be found that the adjustment is just 
about right. In some cases, however, depending upon the 
fit of the screw in the frame supporting it, the drawing up 
of the lock nut loosens the adjustment owing to the pivot 
screw being drawn outward. In other cases it may be 


found that the lock nut fits very well upon the pivot screw 
and when you endeavor to lock the screw in place, it is nec- 
essary to keep the screwdriver in the slot of the pivot screw 
and hold the screw in the proper position, for if this is not 
done, the lock nut carries the pivot screw around and 
causes the armature to be bound fast and therefore requires 
readjusting. 
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that the batteries in the 
telephone at my house are in good condition ?—O. A. V., Missouri. 

If you have a telephone circuit with fifteen telephones 
connected to it, and all receivers are left removed from 
the hook switches, while you are endeavoring to talk from 
one end of the line, say, to the other, you will find quite 
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Assuming, however, that the correct pivot adjustment 
has been made and that the play of the armature is per- 
fectly free, drive your generator and carefully move the 
gongs towards the tapper. Upon the tapper striking one 
of the gongs, move the other gong in place so it will also 
be struck by the tapper. Now move both gongs to one side 
or the other until you obtain the most satisfactory ring. 
Now cease driving the generator and observe when the 
tapper is thrown to the left that it does not touch the gong, 
and further when thrown to the right there remains a cer- 
tain space between the tapper and the gong. Now give 
the armature quite a sharp rap by pressing it alternately 
against one or the other pole pieces, and it will be found 
that the tapper swings over far enough to strike the gong 
and at the same time jumps back immediately without 
interfering with the free vibration of the gong. This, then, 
is the proper adjustment of a ringer. Of course, when a 
ringer is adjusted without having any line resistance in 
the circuit, it is possible when endeavoring to signal a 
station over a high resistance line that the gongs must be 
moved somewhat closer to the tapper, for the stroke will 
not be as powerful when ringing over a high resistance line. 
In such cases it will be found that when the gongs are 
moved close enough to the tapper that while a satisfactory 
ring is obtained when ringing over a long line, the ring is 
not always so satisfactory as when produced from current 
sent through the ringer coils over a line with very little 
resistance. 

The adjustment of the ringer, therefore, is quite a little 
trick which every inspector acquires only after considerable 
practice, but the principles involved in making the proper 
adjustment are outlined above and a little practice will 
permit anyone to secure excellent results. 





Is a common battery system practical for a village exchange of 
less than 300 telephones? Is it more complicated and is the cost of 
maintenance higher? Also what is the cost of installing such a 
system as compared with the cost of a magneto system?—G. W. C., 
Minnesota. 

The installation of a common battery switchboard and 
the maintenance of such an equipment costs more than a 
magneto system. In the common battery system you are 
required to supply at the central office means for charging 
storage batteries, and such means generally include some 
arrangements permitting easy supervision and control of 
the battery charging machine as well as the storage bat- 
teries, and it may be safely assumed for an exchange under 
300 lines, such as you appear to have in mind, that a mag- 
neto system should be the one selected by you as the most 
suitable type. 


In operating telephone circuits between two towns, I have been 
obliged to run six wires, and in order to save expense these circuits 
are operated upon the ground return plan. There is considerable 
cross talk between the lines and also noises due to electric light 
currents. As we use the lines mostly during the day, however, the 
electric light does not trouble us so much, but if there is any way 
to prevent the cross talk, I should be glad to know how this can 
be done —R. W. J., Iowa. 

While you do not state the distance between the two 
towns, it is assumed that the lines must be at least five or 
six miles long. There is no way through which you can 
overcome the effects of cross talk between the different cir- 
cuits, unless you make them metallic. This of course is the 
well understood way to accomplish the result. It may be 
suggested, however, that with the efficient telephones which 
we have in our exchanges to-day we can well afford to 
sacrifice something in the loudness of speech transmitted, 
for by doing so, we can avoid interference between parallel 
circuits. It is suggested that if the distance between the 
two towns is not too great, and if the service is largely of 
a local character, that you obtain a repeating coil of the 
step-down type, which will permit you to reduce the voltage 
of the current passing over the lines between the two towns. 
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If you take, say, a repeating coil of the one to three type, 
in which the original current is stepped down to one-third 
the original volume, and connect the low winding to the 
line circuits, it may be productive of some beneficial results. 
Of course, instead of using a repeating coil you may attach 
some sort of a resistance from the line wire to earth at each 
of the exchanges and rob the line of considerable current 
and in this way cause less trouble from cross talk. 

In order to observe the effects of reduced cross talk. 
simply connect the telephone receivers to each end of. 
say, two of the line wires which are strung upon adjacent 
pins. Now, hold a conversation over the two lines by 
speaking into the receivers and you will undoubtedly find 
very little cross talk present; still you are able to hold a 
conversation. That is the principle which would be taken 
advantage of by reducing the intensity of the current pass- 
ing over the lines. 


Being in the employ of an operating company, and practically 
having charge of the inside and outside construction work of a 500 
line magneto exchange, I would like to know whether there is any 
way through which I can obtain experience in the construction and 
operation of common battery switchboards. What plan would you 
advise me to follow? Should I enter the employ of a manufacturing 
company or obtain a position with an operating company, where 
the common battery boards are being used?—F. R., Illinois. 


From the tone of your inquiry it would appear that you 
have had at least three or four years’ experience in tele- 
phone work, for having charge of a 500-line exchange, both 
inside and outside work, shows that you have a good gen- 
eral knowledge of telephone work. With reference to ad- 
vising you whether to take a position with an operating 
company or whether you should take a position with a 
manufacturing company, this would be rather difficult to 
discuss intelligently, unless more information regarding 
your ability in the direction of handling tools is had, and 
whether you understand circuit connections and installing 
wires and apparatus in switchboards. If you apply to a 
manufacturing company for a position, it is natural that 
you would ask for a position in the switchboard depart- 
ment. If you enter the employ of a small manufacturing 
company, you might within six months or a year gain a 
pretty fair knowledge of the construction of switchboards 
in general, but not all small manufacturing companies 
make large multiple switchboards, particularly the common 
battery type of apparatus, and that is what you wish to 
study particularly. The writer believes that the best sug- 
gestion that can be offered to you is to obtain a position 
with an operating company just installing a new switch- 
board or endeavor to secure a position with the manufac- 
turing company while it is installing the switchboard. Then 
you will gain an excellent knowledge of the location and 
disposition of the different pieces of apparatus entering 
into the construction of a multiple board, and if you have 
any special ability, it is sure to crop out while you are one 
of the manufacturer’s installation gang. It will remain 
entirely with you to obtain the best advice for future work 
from those in charge of the installation. Of course, the 
other plan would be to enter the employ of a company 
operating common battery switchboards, but you will find 
it very difficult to get as desirable a class of experience as 
you would if you were to actually take part in the installa- 
tion of a board, particularly if you were on a job from 
start to finish, and afterwards obtained a position from the 
telephone company as switchboard man. 





PAY STATION THIEVES CAUGHT. 

J. A. Striker, manager of the Mt. Morris (N. Y.) tele- 
phone exchange, has won a reputation for himself not only 
as a Sherlock Holmes, but as a long distance sprinter. For 
some time past the pay stations in railroad stations in 
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towns like Elmira, Scranton, Binghamton, Bath, Corning 
and Cohocton have been rifled of their store of nickels and 
dimes, and finally $100 reward was offered for their cap- 
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ture. One morning recently Manager Striker was notified 
that the cash box in the booth at the Lackawanna station 
had been tampered with. Mr. Striker proceeded to inves- 
tigate and went down to the railroad station. As he walked 
in he noticed two young men in the waiting room. He went 
into the booth and began examining the cash box, and as 
he did so he noticed that the young men got up and went 
out of the station. 


This aroused his suspicion, and, on looking, he saw them 
running down the track toward Genesee river. Striker 
gave chase, and being quite a sprinter, struck off at a fast 
pace. It was a hot race between the two young men and 
the manager to Moscow, four miles away. All were nearly 
winded when they reached Moscow, but Striker called to 
his assistance Constable Curtis. “They arrested the young 
men in a pool room and searching them found in their 
possession quite a sum of money in nickels and dimes. 

Not having any warrant for their arrest they let them go 
and the thieves boarded the train for Buffalo. Striker 
sent on a description of the two young men to the police of 
Buffalo, and when they got off the train they were arrested 
and Striker notified. The manager and Deputy Sheriff 
O’Leary went to Buffalo and brought the young men back 
here and locked them up. The names they gave were Henry 
Smith and Harry Shay, and they said they were from New 
York. 

The two men were committed to the Geneseo jail to serve 
a sentence of thirty days. 





SQUIRRELS AND LEAD CABLES. 


Out in Kansas telephone men have been greatly bothered 
by squirrels damaging the lead cables. One of the foremen 
at Parsons wrote the general office about the matter asking 
what should be done to keep the rodents at bay. The fol- 
lowing facetious answer was received: 

“Specifications No. 23.—How to prevent rodents from de- 
stroying lead cables: 

“General.—This specification is intended to set forth a 
method of preventing squirrels from gnawing the lead 
sheets from aerial cables, and while some of the suggestions 
may seem to be of a frivolous nature they are presented in 
good faith and with the expectation that they will be closely 
followed. 

“Method.—It has been suggested that the foreman in 
charge of the infected district place a man upon each pole 
and instruct him to make a noise like a nut, thus enabling 
him to coax the squirrel near enough to be caught and killed. 
But owing to the scarcity of men since the strike, and the 
fact that several of the men have already gone nutty over 
this scheme, it is not deemed practicable. 

“The best method obtainable at the present time is to 
hang below each cable hanger a nut of some variety, placing 
them in the order named: Upon the first hanger, place a 
peanut; second, a hazelnut; third, a walnut; fourth, a 
hickory nut; fifth, a butternut, and sixth, a beechnut. 

“Tt is suggested that about every ten feet two nuts be 
placed under a hanger. This will cause the squirrel to 
think that he has suddenly become cross-eyed, and the scare 
will cause him to lose his foothold and the fall will kill him. 

“Tf he has not been killed by the fall, but is crippled so 
that he may be caught, grasp him firmly by the back of the 
neck and tickle his ribs until his mouth opens wide with 
laughter, then fill him full of lead shot, which will cause him 
to sink, then throw him into a vat of sulphuric acid. This 


will eat away all the animal matter and the remaining lead 
from his system may be sold for junk.” 














MODERN SYSTEM AT DECATUR, ILL. 


A New Independent Telephone Company is Replacing the Old Plant in That City and Making 
Many Extensive Improvements 


By,D. R. Craig 


ECATUR, Illinois, is to have one of the finest Inde- 
1D pendent telephone systems in the state—or, in fact, 

in the entire country, considering the size of the city. 
The old plant of the Macon County Telephone Company 
is being replaced by a new system which is being put in by 
the Decatur Home Telephone Company, which has suc- 
ceeded the former concern, and the work has progressed 
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far enough to insure the city of Decatur a modern, 
efficient telephone service in every particular. 

The deal whereby the old Macon County company 
was taken over by the men composing the new or- 
ganization was consummated several months ago. 
The officers of the Decatur Home Telephone Com- 
pany are: Dr. J. W. Collins, president and general 
manager; A. G. Hawley, vice-president; C. B. 
Cheadle, secretary; P. E. Kuhl, treasurer. 

Dr. Collins is one of the pioneer Independent tele- 
phone men of Illinois. He is largely interested in 
the Independent company at Lincoln, Illinois, and is 
the virtual owner of the company at Pulaski, besides 
possessing other telephone holdings. He has given up the 
practice of his profession and now devotes his entire atten- 
tion to the telephone business. 

Mr. Hawley is another pioneer in the Independent field. 
He left the newspaper profession to give his whole attention 
to his telephone interests, which had become so large as to 
demand his entire time. He is president and general man- 
ager of the Hawley & Cheadle Construction Company, an 
organization that is making a fine record in its line of busi- 
ness. He is also president and general manager of the 
Tri-City Telephone Company at Clinton, Iowa; holds a like 
position with the Dixon Home Telephone Company, at 
Dixon, Illinois, and is stockholder in several other Independ- 
ent enterprises. 

Mr. Cheadle is also justly entitled to a prominent place 
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among the Independent pioneers. He has been connected 
with the Independent telephone movement in Illinois since 
its early days and is considered one of the best authorities 
on telephone law in the state, occupying the position of at- 
torney for several Independent companies. He is secretary 
and treasurer of the Hawley & Cheadle Construction Com- 
pany, secretary of the Tri-City Telephone Company and 


fills a similar position with the Dixon Home Telephone 


Company. He is also the efficient secretary of the Illinois 
Independent Telephone Association. 

Mr. Kuhl, the treasurer, is a banker of Lincoln, Illinois. 
The telephone business is not new to him, for he has large 
interests therein, and the fact that all of them are profit- 
able is due in a measure to his wise counsel and direction. 
Associated with these gentlemen, as directors and _ stock- 
holders, are a number of men, living in Decatur and else- 
where in the state—men of means and stability, whose past 
experience in the telephone business enabled them to see 
the value of the Decatur proposition. 

A new and favorable franchise was secured and within ten 
days after the company changed hands an engineer and 
construction men were on the ground to begin work on 
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the new plant, which will involve an outlay of about $300,- 
000. It is the intention of the company to make the Decatur 
plant the equal of any in the country, so far as quality and 
modern methods are concerned. This work is in the hands 
of the Hawley & Cheadle Construction Company, which is 
putting forth its best efforts to make it a success. With 
the exception of some available underground conduits the 
entire old plant has been discarded, just as if it never ex- 
isted, and all the work will be new. 

The underground system for the new plant has been com- 
pleted and is most extensive of any in the country for a 
city the size of Decatur. Larger cities in the state may have 
more conduits, but no city in Illinois possesses a subway 
system that covers the territory so comprehensively. The 
conduits extend to the city limits in four different direc- 
tions and the intervening territory is fully covered. Over 
150,000 feet of new conduits have been laid, which with the 
50,000 feet available in the old plant brings the total to 
more than 200,000 feet, connected by 190 manholes. All 
large business blocks and public buildings are entered direct 
through the subways. The Chicago Stone Conduit Com- 
pany’s conduit was used, laid in a substantial encasement of 
concrete. The accompanying illustrations give a good idea 
of this work. The manholes are built of brick with iron 
supported roofs, giving large and roomy vaults. 

On account of the extensive underground system the 
amount of pole and aerial cable work for a plant of this 
size will be comparatively small, but the poles used, both 
for lines and distribution, are of specially selected western 
timber, the best that could be procured. Circle top and 
multiple cable distribution will be used throughout the plant. 
The first installation of underground cable will be over 125,- 
ooo feet, providing 3,200 pairs of conductors from the ex- 
change. This cable will be No. 20 B. & S. G. double wrap 
dry paper insulation, with a .09 capacity. 

A handsome new building of its own, located in the heart 
of the business district, will be the home of the company. 
Work has been commenced on this structure, which will be 
three stories and basement, forty by eighty feet in dimen- 
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sions, with a front of distinctive design. Commodious and 
attractive quarters for every department of the business are 
provided. 

The equipment will be furnished by the Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, of Chicago, the contract for its apparatus 
having been recently closed. It is, of course, conceded that 
to give telephone service automatically is a modern 
method, and in keeping with this idea every part of the new 
plant, inside and outside, is being constructed according to 
modern methods. The first installation of apparatus pro- 
vides for full equipment for 1,600 stations, so arranged that 
it can easily and quickly be increased as the business grows 
and the occasion demands. The spirit in which the tele- 
phone-using public of Decatur has taken the announcement 
that they are to have an automatic exchange shows that, 
although in the past they have suffered from miserable serv- 
ice, they are abreast of the times from a telephone stand- 
point, and that a cordial and substantial reception awaits 
the new system. 

The pole line construction is now under way to be fol- 
lowed by the cable installation and it is the desire of the 
company to have its new plant in operation by the early 
part of next summer. Of course, the Bell opposition has 
at last awakened from its lethargy and is making a be- 
lated effort to impress the public by the erection of a limited 
number of poles and the installation of a few feet of cable. 
No improvement in service is apparent, however, nor is any 
expected. 

During the underground construction the Hawley & 
Cheadle Construction Company worked a force of 200 men 
with a labor payroll of over $1,800 a week, and they are at 
present employing about 100 men on the work. D. R. Craig, 
the company’s engineer, is in charge of the construction and 
is assisted by a corps of capable lieutenants. It is the pur- 
pose of the company to push the construction as rapidly as 
is consistent with good work, and when completed Decatur 
will have a system-with no superior so far as quality is 
concerned. Its owners believe they will possess a substan- 


tial and profitable telephone investment. 


DECISIONS AFFECTING TELEPHONY 


By Gilbert W. Hand 


INDIVIDUAL PERMISSION MUST BE OBTAINED BEFORE COM- 

PANY CAN CONSTRUCT ACROSS INDIAN RESERVATION. 

N 1900 the Bell Telephone Company obtained permission 
| from the council of the Tonawanda nation of Seneca 

Indians to erect lines of telephone across the reserva- 
tion. No authority was obtained from the individual own- 
ers and under the general authority from the representatives 
of the nation it erected certain lines. Later, ejectment pro- 
ceedings were commenced by an individual Indian who 
claimed that the company had not complied with the law 
passed in 1902 which provided that any company may 
erect poles across the reservation, providing it shall pay the 
Indians holding allotted lands damages therefor. The 
court of appeals of New York has held that the authority 
obtained from the general council was insufficient and that 
the company must obtain permission from the individuals or 
remove its lines. 


Jemison v. Bell Telephone Company, 79 N. E. 728. 





PERSONAL INJURIES FROM. CONTACT WITH UNINSULATED 
WIRE, 

In an action by a telephone lineman against an electric 

light company to recover for a personal injury alleged to 


have been received by plaintiff from contact with an unin- 
sulated part of a wire strung in close proximity to a tele- 
phone pole on which plaintiff was working, the question at 
issue was held not to be one of assumption of risk but a 
question of due care, and whether there was reasonable in- 
spection on the part of defendant in handling its wires, and 
of due care on the part of plaintiff in the manner of doing 
his work in view of the possible and known dangers. Plain- 
tiff was a telephone lineman and was directed to climb a 
pole to assist in stringing a wire thereon. Defendant elec- 
tric company maintained a highly charged electric light wire 
which passed within four inches of the pole and on the side 
nearest the pole the insulation had been worn or burned 
off. There was already a man on the pole above the highly 
charged wire. Plaintiff testified that he looked at the wire 
from the ground and the insulation appeared to be in good 
order. He then went up on the opposite side, and by the 
time he reached the top the pole had swayed sufficiently to 
bring him near the electric wire, apparently by some action 
of the man above. In this manner plaintiff came in contact 
with the charged wire which proved to have been exposed 
at the place of contact and serious injury resulted. One of 
the federal courts has held that such facts did not warrant 
an inference of negligence on the part of plaintiff as a mat- 
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ter of law, and that it was proper to submit all the circum- 
stances to the jury for its decision on this question. 
Gloucester Electric Company v. Dover, 153 F. 139. 


COMPANY NEED NOT OBTAIN PERMISSION IN MICHIGAN BE- 
FORE IT MAY LAWFULLY TRIM TREES, 

An inquiry has come to the writer asking the authority 
of a company in this state to trim trees belonging to prop- 
erty owners along its lines. The law on this question was 
settled in Michigan in 1900 in the case of Wyant v. Central 
Telephone Company, in which the Michigan supreme court 
said that a telephone company may trim trees along its lines 
without asking permission of the owners so long as the 
trimming is reasonable and necessary and does not proceed 
to the degree of destroying the trees. It was also said that 
compensation could not be recovered for the loss from such 
trimming so long as the acts were justifiable by the com- 
pany in the necessary duties of keeping its lines in good 
order, but that as soon as the trimming exceeded this reason- 
able degree the owner would be in a position to demand and 
recover compensation. What is reasonable trimming is 
therefore a question of fact in each case and must be left 
to the good judgment of those doing the work in each in- 
dividual instance. 

Wyant v. Central Telephone Company, 123 M. 51. 





NO SHOWING THAT DEFENDANT COMPANY WAS ACTING OUT-. 


SIDE TERMS OF AGREEMENT. 


In an action by a Pennsylvania borough (county) against 
a telephone company to recover on a penal bond which was 
conditioned to pay to the borough the stipulated penalty if 
the company should “sell out, or in any manner be con- 
trolled by another company,” the statement of the claim 
averred that the company had leased its lands to an indi- 
vidual for the term of nine hundred and ninety-nine years. 
It was also averred that the object of the lease was to trans- 
fer the possession and control of the property to a company 
or companies unknown to the borough. The defendant 
company merely set up in an affidavit of defense that it had 
not sold out to any other company or companies, and that 
it was not controlled by any other company, and in this 
affidavit alleged that the lease was made in good faith and 
without any design that the possession and control of the 
company should be transferred to any other company or 
companies. The courts of this state have held that this 
affidavit was sufficient to prevent recovery by the borough. 
No other than defendant could testify as to the intention of 
the company in making the lease, and, if made according to 
the purposes set forth in the affidavit, there was no effort 
or intention of giving over the control to any other concern. 
A judgment was accordingly entered against the borough. 

Ridley Park Borough v. United Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, 33 Pa. Super. Ct. 230. 


IN MICHIGAN COMPANY OWNING FRANCHISE MAY SELL 
WITHOUT PERMISSION OF MUNICIPALITY. 

A case discussing the law on this question was decided 
by the supreme court of the above state in 1899 and con- 
tains a review of the decisions up to that year on the ques- 
tion.” In 1881 the Telephone & Telegraph Construction 
Company had received a franchise from the city of St. 
Joseph permitting it to construct and operate in the streets 
of that city. Later, the Michigan Telephone Company pur- 
chased the rights of the construction company without ask- 
ing permission from the city and proceeded to erect lines of 
telephone. The city refused to allow the work of the Michi- 
gan company to proceed, and, in fact, pulled down certain 
poles that had been erected after the purchase. An injunc- 
tion was thereupon obtained against this action of the city 
in which the company contended that the authority of the 
city was limited to mere regulation of the business and 
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that the municipality could not lawfully prevent or stop 
all construction, and that the demand of the city which it set 
up that the company secure consent before it could erect any 
poles was unlawful and could not be enforced against the 
company. The contentions of the company were sustained, 
and the authority which the old franchise gave was held 
enforceable against the city by the purchaser. It was also 
noted that the Michigan statutes give this authority in sub- 
stance by providing that corporations may alienate their 
property, thus extending the terms of an original franchise 
beyond the corporation to which it is given on the theory 
that a franchise is a property right. 

Michigan Telephone Company v. St. Joseph, 121 M. 502. 


FAILURE TO PLACE WIRES PROPER DISTANCE APART. 
In a Nebraska case it was shown that an electric light 
company placed its wires on poles so near to trees that the 
wires passed through the branches. It was also shown that 
high potential wires were within a very short distance of 
low potential wires, and that proper construction required 
such wires to be placed at least five feet apart and should 
not under such circumstances be permitted to pass through 
the branches of trees. On these facts the supreme court of 
Nebraska has said that the company was guilty of negli- 
gence as a matter of law. 
Grimm v. Omaha Electric Light & Power Company, 112 
N. W. 620. 


INJURED EMPLOYE MUST GIVE COMPANY NOTICE OF TIME, 
PLACE AND MANNER OF INJURY. 

The law on this question is stated in a Massachusetts case 
in which the New England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany was defendant and interposed the defense to recovery 
that chapter 106, section 75, of the revised laws, providing 
that it be notified within a specified time of all particulars of 
the injury had not been obeyed. The highest court of the 
state has held in this case that failure to follow the pro- 
visions of this statute prevented a recovery against the 
company. 

Cahill v. New England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, 79 N. E. 821. 


ABANDONED WIRE HANGING FROM TREE NEAR TROLLEY WIRE. 


In a recent Alabama case the facts were as follows: One 
Robert Isble, while walking along Davis avenue, in a suburb 
of Mobile, passed beneath an oak tree on the edge of a 
public road and touched a wire fence that was nailed to this 
tree. When he touched this fence he received a shock of 
electricity that instantly killed him. There was evidence that 
a trolley pole of the Mobile Light & Railroad Company pro- 
jected into the branches of this tree; that through this 
trolley pole ran an eye-bolt that supported the span wire 
that held up the trolley wire which was heavily charged 
with electricity. On the outer edge of this bolt, and on the 
outside of the trolley pole, was a nut, which had a rounded 
square face; between the nut and pole was a washer. The 
Home Telephone Company had formerly maintained a tele- 
phone system to Toulinville by means of a number of wires 
and poles, which ran along Davis avenue and through the 
branches of this tree. This portion of the telephone sys- 
tem had been abandoned for some months and the wires and 
poles had nearly all been removed by the company. A few, 
however, had been left dangling down through the 
branches of the tree in question. One of these wires had in 
some way become fastened behind the bolt between it and 
the electric light wire pole, and came down far enough to 
reach the wires on the fence beneath. There was evidence 
that these wires had been left in this condition for some 
time, but there was no proof of how the wire got fastened 
in the way it was behind the eye-bolt. On these facts the 
supreme court of the state has said: “It cannot be denied 
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that it is the duty of a telephone company to look after its 
own wires, and to see that they are not left in a dangerous 
position, and a failure to do this is a proximate cause of 
injury which results from a loose wire falling into the 
street.” The company urged the position that inasmuch as 
it was not shown how the wire was fastened to the fence 
there was no reason to hold the company liable for the in- 
jury, since a stranger, as it was suggested, might have pur- 
posely fastened the wire in the dangerous place. The court 
refused to follow this reasoning and said: “If the wire was 
loose and dangling in the street, without being fastened to 
anything, would it not have been quite as dangerous, if not 
more so, than if it had been tied to the fence? In either 
case, it would have been dangerous, and liable to charge the 
fence with electricity.” 

The case presents another rule of law which is well worth 
attention. There was at a time previous to the suit a 
settlement or satisfaction entered into between the person 
acting for the deceased child and the electric light com- 
pany, which provided among other things as follows: “It 
is, however, expressly understood and agreed that this pay- 
ment is made only on account of any sum that I may be 
entitled to recover for the death of said Robert Isble, and in 
consideration of my release of the said Mobile Light & 
Railroad Company from any liability for damages on ac- 
count of said death, but it is not intended as a satisfaction of 
the entire amount that I may be entitled to for said death nor 
as a release of any claim that I may have against the Home 
Telephone Company, or against any person or corporation 
other than the Mobile Light & Railroad Company.” The 
telephone company sought to make this release a bar to any 
recovery against it but the court held that it released the 
telephone company only to the degree that the entire claim 
was settled and was a partial payment of the damages and 
nothing more. It will be recalled that in the September 
issue of TELEPHONY in this department a case was discussed 
in which a state of facts very similar to this received at- 
tention, but in that case the release was a complete release 
without any limitations upon it although nothing was said 
about the claim of anyone other than that of the company 
released. There the court held that the release freed all 
parties from further liability. It is, therefore, the law as 
decided in these two cases that a release of one of two 
joint wrong doers will release both, unless it is specially 
stated that it is given as a limited release to the one to 
whom it is given and will be considered a partial release as 
to the other thus preventing a recovery for more than the 
balance between that paid in the settlement and the full 
damage as determined by the jury. 

Home Telephone Company v. Fields, 43 Southern, 711. 





FORT WAYNE COMPANY WINS. 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Home Telephone Company's 
contention that a municipality has no right to run high volt- 
age electric wires on the telephone company’s poles has 
been upheld in the courts. This outcome is of the most vital 
importance to telephone companies in general, and the Fort 
Wayne Independents have performed a valuable service to 
the industry in winning a favorable ruling on a point of 
more than ordinary significance to telephone men. Judge 
(). N. Heaton of the superior court handed down the de- 
cision which practically prevents the city of Fort Wavne 
from stringing municipal lighting wires on the Home com- 
pany’s poles. 

Because of its wide significance to telephone companies 
generally, Judge Heaton’s decision is given in full as fol- 
lows: 

“The city of Fort Wayne granted to the Home Telephone 
and Telegraph Company privilege to construct and operate 
a telephone system. One consideration for that privilege 
was an agreement between the parties that the telephone 
company will permit said city, free of cost. to use for its 
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police patrol system and any other purpose the upper cross- 
arm on any and all poles erected and maintained by it with- 
in said city.’ 

“The city is now constructing a lighting plant and the 
telephone company refuses the city privilege to string elec- 
tric lighting wire on the upper cross-arm of its poles. In this 
action the city asks for a permanent injunction to be granted 
on final hearing, but in the present presentation of this 
cause the court is not asked to determine the merits of the 
controversy as presented by the complaint for permanent 
injunction, but.to make an interlocutory order enjoining the 
telephone company until the final hearing of the cause from 
interfering with the city in removing the telephone com- 
pany’s wires from the top cross-arm of its poles and to per- 
mit the city to place its electric light wires upon the top 
cross-arm of said poles. Thus it will be seen that the grant- 
ing of this temporary injunction is not required to prevent 
any affirmative act on the part of the telephone company or 
to maintain the property or subject matter of this con- 
troversy in statu quo until a full and final submission of 
that cause. 

“T believe this would be too strong a use of the court’s 
extraordinary power by injunction. The sole object of an 
interlocutory injunction is to preserve the subject in con- 
troversy in its then present condition without determining 
any question of right merely to prevent the further perpe- 
tration of wrong or the doing of any act whereby the right 
in controversy may be materially injured or endangered. 

“Tt cannot be used for the purpose of taking the property 
out of the possession of one party and putting it into pos- 
session of another, nor does it go to the extent of ordering 
the defendant to undo what it has already done, and since it 
might thereby be productive of as much injury to defendant 
as that of which the aggrieved party complains. 

“The jurisdiction therefore being exercised to prevent 
further continuance of injurious acts rather than to undo 
what has already been done on an interlocutory application 
for an injunction, courts of equity will only act prospectively 
and will interpose only such restraint as may suffice to stop 
the mischief complained of and preserve matters in 
statu quo. 

“Tt is not claimed in this cause that the defendant will 
commit any affirmative act and no evidence has come to the 
attention of the court to justify a conclusion that the city will 
be injured by leaving the matter in statu quo until the final 
hearing. 

“For the reasons here stated the court will not grant the 
temporary injunction, and as one reason is enough, I need 
not say more, but counsel have with great ability and thor- 
oughness argued the law of the case and I believe it is my 
duty to state briefly the opinion I have formed. First— 
What is the meaning of the contract? The troublesome 
words used are these, to-wit: ‘City free of cost to use for its 
police patrol system and any other purposes the upper cross- 
arm on any and all poles.’ 

“It is not contended by either party that the words ‘and 
any other purposes’ can be literally construed and give the 
city a right to make such a use as would be destructive of 
the proper use of the poles by the defendant in its telephone 
system. I am of the opinion that in determining the mean- 
ing of this contract we must consider the questionable words 
in connection with the contract as an entirety. It was in- 
tended to give the telephone company the privilege to con- 
struct and operate a telephone plant in the city of Fort 
Wayne. The city has the right to use the upper cross-arm 
on the poles for its police patrol system as specifically stated, 
and the words ‘any other purposes’ mean any other purpose 
of the class or kind specifically stated; the right of the city 
to use the upper cross-arm on poles for its police patrol sys- 
tem indicates a right to string wires thereon and carry a 
current of electricity. The city has the right to use the 
upper arm in question and place thereon its electric lighting 
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wire provided the wire is not of a weight and character or 
the current of electricity to be transmitted thereby is not of 
a voltage or power inconsistent with proper construction and 
operation of the telephone system. 

“The telephone company in the execution of its contract 
will be required to construct and erect poles and put thereon 
cross-arms of a kind, character and a manner reasonably fit 
for this privilege in the establishment of a telephone sys- 
tem in Fort Wayne and with a proper regard for the right 
of the city to use the upper cross-arm for purposes reason- 
ably consistent with such a telephone plant and its proper 
operation. 

“It is contended by the city that its proposed use of the 
upper cross-arms will not injure the telephone plant, or if 
it does do so, it will be the fault of the telephone company in 
not having properly executed its contract for the construc- 
tion of its telephone plant and the city’s right to use poles. 
The telephone company replies that its poles, cross-arms 
and wires are a proper kind and construction for its use as 
a telephone system, but that the stringing of electric lighting 
wires thereon as proposed by the city, would be inconsistent, 
a destruction. of its telephone plant and endanger the life oi 
every user of its telephone. These are questions of fact 
too important for the court to determine in fairness to either 
party by the mere presentation of affidavits as has been done 
by the parties in this cause on its application for a temporary 
injunction. The importance of the qauestion requires the 
presentation of witnesses and a full investigation of the 
facts on the final hearing and until such a time, the right 
of injunction prayed for will be deferred.” 

The case will have another hearing, but as both sides— 
the city and the Home company—went into the merits of the 
matter in full the court intimated that the final decision will 
he in favor of the telephone company, unless the city can 
show that the municipal lighting wires are no heavier than 
the telephone wires and that they do not carry more voltage, 
which all agree is impossible. 





BELL DESERTED IN TEXAS. 


The decision of the Southwestern Telephone (Bell) Com- 
pany to raise its rates at Abilene, Texas, has had the effect 
of driving many telephone users to order out the Bell in- 
struments and subscribe for the Independent service sup- 
plied by the Roberts Telephone and Electric Company. 
October 1 the Bell manager notified his patrons that after 
November 1 the rates would be elevated. Almost imme- 
diately the people began to flock to the Independent com- 
pany, and, as C. W. Roberts, the president, writes 
TELEPHONY, “they are up in arms and running over each 
other in their effort to. take the Independent service. I 
have done little recently but enter orders for telephones.” 

Mr. Roberts organized and built the Independent tele- 
phone system in Abilene in May, 1895, and it was incor- 
porated in April, 1902, as the Roberts Telephone Company. 
The Northwestern Telephone Company began business in 
Abilene in October of 1901. The rates at that time for 
residence telephones were $1 and $1.50, respectively, and $3 
for business houses. There was a protest from the business 
men at paying $6 per month for the use of the two tele- 
phones and they called a meeting in January, 1902, and 
asked that the representatives of the companies make them 
a rate. C. W. Roberts, of the Independent company, made 
them a proposition, which was met by the Northwestern, 
of $1.50 for the business houses and $1 for the residences, 
such rate to remain in force until either or both of the com- 
panies had as many as 300 subscribers, when it had per- 
mission to raise. The proposition was agreeable to the 
business men and was fulfilled by the companies. The 
Roberts Telephone Company, according to agreement, raised 
its rates November 1, 1902, when it had 365, subseribers,:to 
the present rates, which remain the same. The Southwest- 


ern Company came into Abilene and bought out the North- 
western Company in the latter part of 1902 and in the latter 
part of 1903 had over the 300 subscribers, and according 
to the privilege in the agreement with the business men 
raised the rates on the telephones in the business houses to 
$3. The residence rates of this company have not been 
changed since until the notice was received October 1. 

In speaking of the situation Mr. Roberts says: “The 
rates of our company for the business house, $3, office 
$1.50, and residence $1, are the same. We have been justi- 
fied in the installation of our new central energy switch- 
board and other improvements by the increase in our pat- 
ronage. We received in two hours orders for fifteen or 
twenty new telephones and our forces are kept busy. We 
have on hand probably only a half hundred more of the 
central energy telephones, but propose to take care of all 
of the business with which we are favored, and are giving 
our subscribers satisfactory service—one that cannot be 
surpassed by any city the size of Abilene. We expect that 
we will be compelled to install some of the old telephones, 
but these are to be replaced by new ones as fast as they 
arrive. We have at the present nearly 600 subscribers.” 

Another instance of the trouble in which the Southwest- 
ern Bell finds itself is the filing of a suit against that cor- 
poration and the Southern Telephone and Telegraph (Bell) 
Company by District Attorney H. B. Means of Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, alleging 600 separate violations of the anti-trust 
law and asking that penalties aggregating $3,000,000 be 
imposed. The complaint states that prior to May, 1905, 
the Southwestern corporation was the only one in the local 
field,and that shortly afterward the Southern was organized 
for the avowed purpose of competition and that it estab- 
lished a plant there. The state alleges that by means of this 
pretended competition, the company acquired several thou- 
sand new contracts and shortly afterward sold out to the 
Southwestern. It is claimed that was a ruse to defeat the 
law against pools, combines and trusts. 





FOUR DISTINGUISHED VOYAGERS. 


The steamer “Northwest”, the biggest on the Great Lakes, 
fortunately suffered no disaster when the four gentlemen 
seen in the accompanying illustration, were passengers 
aboard her at Cleveland. Had the craft failed to float the 
Independent telephone movement would have lost an im- 
portant section for all the members of this quartette are 
prominent in the industry. 

The picture, which was taken on the dock at Cleveland 
just prior to embarkation, shows (reading from left to 














right): George A. Briggs, Elkhart, Ind., president of the 
Chicago Telephone Supply Company; J. G. Ihmsen, Chi- 
cago, general manager of the American Electric Telephone 
Company and president of the Telephone Manufacturers’ 
‘Association; Walter E. Doolittle, Lafayette, Ind., president 
‘ofthe: Sterling Electric Company, and M. I. Berger, La 
Crosse, Wis., president of the Vote-Berger Company. 








MANUFACTURERS DEPARTMENT 


NEW CLEMENT-AUTOMANUAL SYSTEM. 
The Clement-Automanual telephone switchboard, herein- 
after described, is an invention developed in the past five 
or six years by Edward E. Clement, electrical engineer and 
patent expert of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Clement is comparatively a young man, thirty-nine 
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Clement-Automanual switchboard. 


vears of age, born in New Jersey, of German and English 
parentage. [Ile was educated in the public schools, the 
United States Naval Academy, and Law School of the 
National University. His time prior to 1890 was spent 
in acquiring his education, three vears of this period being 


telegraphy, electric lighting and signaling. For several 
years Mr. Clement had exclusive charge of the branch of 
telephony. 

He studied law while in the patent office, graduating 
with honors in 1893, being admitted to the bar in the same 
year. In addition to his regular work he served as a mem- 
ber or chairman of a number of committees appointed by 
the secretary of the interior to pass upon technical matters, 
including telephone systems built for the Interior Depart- 
ment at Washington. He resigned from the government 
service in 1898 and entered private practice, forming a 
partnership with William D. Gherky-of the Philadelphia 
Traction Company. This partnership was dissolved in 
1900, since which time he has been connected in one way 
or another with the various electric manufacturing com- 
panies, and especially with Independent telephone devel- 
opment, has been and is connected professionally as at- 
torney or engineer, or both, with many of the large Inde- 
pendent telephone manufacturing companies and many 
other electrical manufacturers and operators. “After he had 
developed the scope of his automanual inventions, Mr. 
Clement laid the entire proposition before James B. Hoge, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, who organized the National Engineer- 
ing Corporation for the purpose of systematically devel- 
oping this system which would give better and quicker 
service to the existing exchange companies without the 
necessity of making a radical change in their outside con- 
struction work. This company was organized under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, and a number of the 
prominent operating telephone men were brought into it. 
A laboratory was opened in Washington which a little later 
resulted in establishing a factory in Baltimore, where ma- 
chinery was installed and the business of manufacturing 
carried on. During this period of development the entire 
matter was kept secret, and in this issue of TELEPHONY 
appears the first authorized announcement relative to the 
automanual. The policy of the corporation has been all 
along to complete the system and place it upon a sound 





Charles H. North 


spent in general engineering, and two years in the ofhce 
of Maclay & Davies, New York. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed in the United States Patent Office as an examiner 
and assigned to the class of hydraulics for one year and 
then transferred to the electrical division, remaining there 
until 1898, his work covering al] classes under telephony, 


Edward E. Clement. 


James B. Hoge. 


commercial basis before making any public claims. This 
having been accomplished, the officers of the National 
Engineering Corporation, realizing that their factory in 
saltimore was not properly located to handle this business, 
and after carefully canvassing the field for a suitable con- 
fiection in order to jnsure successful manufacture and in- 
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stallation, completed on August 1 last a consolidation with 
the North Electric Company of Cleveland, bringing to 
Cleveland the Baltimore factory and giving the North 
Electric Company complete control of the United States 
and Canadian patents. The North Electric Company has 
been making telephone equipment for over twenty years, 
and the Clement-Automanual added to its regular line 
puts it in the field prepared, it feels, to not only make a 
specialty of that equipment, but to compete for any type 
of apparatus which operating companies may desire. 

Since effecting this arrangement a contract has been 
made for the installation of an automanual switchboard at 
Ashtabula, Ohio, which will be put in operation early next 
year. Charles H. North, president, and George C. Steele, 
secretary and treasurer of the North Electric Company, 
need no introduction to the citizens of Cleveland and the 
telephone trade. James B. Hoge, who has recently been 
elected vice president, is one of the best known men in the 
telephone field, having been prominent in the work for the 
past ten years, three years of which time he was president 
of the International Independent Telephone Association. 

The Clement-Automanual system is, in fact, a combina- 
tion of the two old types—manual and automatic. It em- 
ploys certain standard parts taken from the manual sys- 
tems, and certain standard parts taken from the automatic 
systems, eliminates, it is claimed, all undesirable features 
of both systems, makes each part do only what it is best 
fitted to do, and as a result is said to give better service 
than heretofore possible, with greatly reduced operating 
expense. The actual saving effected in operators alone is 
claimed to be from forty to eighty per cent. Following 
will be found a description of this new apparatus furnished 
TELEPHONY by its manufacturers: 

The Clement-Automanual equipment consists of an 
automatic switching outfit at the central office, operated by 
operators. The necessity for a subscriber’s dial or “sender” 
is thus done away with, and the sub-station telephone is 
reduced to its ideal form, which is that of the ordinary 
standard common battery instrument used in all manual 
systems, but never heretofore in any automatic system. 
The subscriber’s station, his line to the central office, and 
the line connections on the main frame, with their pro- 
tective devices, are absolutely the same as in all standard 
common battery systems. The differences are within the 
main frame at the central office, the automanual equipment 
being substituted for the ordinary switchboard. 

A complete Automanual equipment is divided into two 
parts, viz., the operator’s equipment (consisting of keys 
Each oper- 
ator’s position is equipped with controlling keys somewhat 
Each key set enables the 
operator to take and dispatch one call at a time, and be- 
comes available for another call as soon as the first call is 
sent through. There are only “A” operators. The system 
does not employ “B” or trunking operators. There is no 
delay due to repeating of numbers for another exchange, 
nor to selecting or ordering up idle trunks, nor to any of 
the numerous causes which have heretofore contributed to 
delay, increased the percentage of errors and added to the 
expense of connecting stations through different exchanges. 
The switch and relay equipment takes care of inconfing 
and outgoing trunk calls without any thought on the part 
of the operators or subscribers. The arrangement per- 
mits of any desired scheme of numbering in a multi-office 
system. All of the telephones in the entire system may be 
numbered in one series, or if desired, various exchange 
names or letters may be used. This statement also covers 
the selective party line telephones. The exchange manager 
may number, letter or otherwise designate his party line 
subscribers in any manner he sees fit. The apparatus is 
adaptable to any system of designation without exception. 

A subscriber calls by taking down his receiver. He is 
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instantly connected to an idle operator. Incoming calls are 
distributed among the operators, and as the number of 
operators is increased or decreased, the distribution ad- 
justs itself to meet the varying conditions. When only 
one position is in service all calls come to that position. 
The operator seeing the signal on her idle key set, takes 
the number and sets it up on the keys. Her work on that 
call is then finished. She pays no further attention to it, 
but if other calls are waiting, she is free to attend to them. 
Her sole function is to take numbers and set them up. If 
the subscriber wants a long distance or toll connection, or 
to make a complaint, or to ascertain a number, or to state 
any want whatever, the operator adheres to her function, 
and merely sets up the keys so as to put the subscriber 
through to the person or department who can satisfy his 
want. A number having been set up on the keyboard, the 
switches commence to operate, and through successive 
steps, automatically taken and directed, the line correspond- 
ing to the number set up is selected and tested, and if found 
idle, the subscriber is rung in the usual manner. If he is 
a party line subscriber, current of the proper frequency 
is selected or the proper combination of circuits is made, 
so as to call him selectively. If the line is busy, the calling 
subscriber is automatically notified of the fact, as he is also 
if the wanted subscriber does not answer. [Every con- 
tingency met in actual practice is provided for, and the 
system is so flexible, that any step or function which can 
be performed in either a full automatic or a full manual 
system, can be performed more easily, more quickly, more 
economically, more efficiently and with a lower percentage 
of error. 

As soon as the switches have selected the line wanted, 
the particular operator’s key set which was temporarily 
employed to handle the call, becomes disconnected, and all 
the operators are locked out during the continuance of the 
conversation between the subscribers. Absolute secrecy 
is thus insured. 

The talking circuit, during conversation, is clean and 
clear, being essentially a duplicate of the standard, bridged, 
battery circuit employed in the most modern manual sys- 
tems. What may be called double supervision or control is 
effected, whereby the calling subscriber can clear out, at 
any time, before the called subscriber answers; and after 
that, the called subscriber can disconnect his own line. It 
is thus impossible to tie up a line, either accidentally or 
maliciously. 

When the subscribers have finished their conservation 
and hung up their receivers, all the connective apparatus 
between their lines is instantly cleared out and restored to 
normal condition, ready for use by other lines. This in- 
stantaneous clearing out not only enables the lines to call 
and be called again without delay, but effects an actual 
economy in apparatus and cable. This is especially notice- 
able in trunking between exchanges, where from five per 
cent to ten per cent may be saved with the same efficiency, 
or a corresponding increase in efficiency attained with the 
same cable over the best manual systems. 

In making a recall, the subscriber simply hangs up his 
receiver and immediately takes it down again, or he may 
depress the switch hook a moment with his finger. This 
clears out the existing connection, and when the hook rises 
it puts the line again on an idle operator, who may or may 
not be the same operator who made the preceding con- 
nection. - 

The equipment and operation of the chief operator’s 
monitor’s, wire chief's and other auxiliary desks or posi- 
tions are in accordance with standard practice. There is a 
considerable gain in efficiency as well as in economy in 
these positions because of the reduced number of oper- 
ators and the reduced amount of equipment required. The 
design of the switches and relays, and the methods of 
mounting them, result in a great saving of space in the 
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switch and power room, for the operating room the space 
required is also greatly reduced. All the operators for 
a 10,000-line exchange can be accommodated in a room 
25 by 30 feet and smaller exchanges in proportion. 

Where numbers are changed, telephones disconnected, 
or other contingencies arise which on a manual board are 
indicated by colored pasters or change plugs, the auto- 
manual equipment automatically provides for them with 
perfect certainty and no trouble. 

It should be particularly noted that there are no cords 
or plugs in this system. The talking connections are not 
made through the operator’s equipment, but are only initi- 
ally controlled thereby, and are thereafter under the control 
of the subscribers themselves, the same as in a full auto- 
matic system. All calls, in a properly handled exchange 
equipment of this type, should be answered instantly, and 
the average time consumed by the operator in taking a 
number wanted from the calling subscriber, repeating the 
number and pressing the corresponding keys, is 2.9 sec- 
onds. Working continuously, therefore, each operator 
could handle more than 1,200 calls in an hour. Allowing 
for lost time, however, and for slowness of subscribers 
an experienced operator, with this equipment should handle 
800 calls per hour, and an ordinary operator at least 600. 
Qn this basis a 10,000-line exchange can be handled by 
from seventeen to twenty-five operators, and smaller ex- 
changes in the same proportion.” 

Summing up the following are the chief advantages 
claimed for the new Clement-Automanual apparatus: 

From forty per cent to eighty per cent saving in “A” 
operators’ salaries. 

One hundred per cent saving in “B” operators’ salaries 
and reduced maintenance charges, due to simplified ap- 
paratus. 

(Juick, accurate service, secret service as well as abso- 
lute control of connections by subscribers. No interrup- 
tions during conversation. 

Quick trunking service, operators’ duties simple and 
easily learned, and no students’ board required. 

No grounds or complicated sending devices at the sub- 
scribers’ stations, and any standard common battery tele- 
phone can be used. 

Automatic ringing; saves time and labor; insures uni- 
form ringing throughout the service; also prevents one 
subscriber tying up lines of another by not ringing after 
getting connection. 

The operator cannot show favoritism to particular sub- 
scribers, as she never knows who originates any call. <A 
subscriber’s call may be answered by any operator in the 
exchange. 

Called subscriber can release his line when called by 
undesirable parties, by simply hanging up his receiver. 

Expensive and special frame work for switchboards is 
not needed. The operators’ desks are of very simple de- 
sign and can be standardized. 

The distribution of calls among the various operators is 
uniform at all times. As the load decreases, and as the 
operating force is reduced, the calls are distributed among 
the remaining operators. 

No patrolling of the switchboard at night or on Sundays 
or holidays is required, all calls come to the desk or desks 
in service, and the talking circuit is clear and well balanced. 

The North Electric Company will be glad to furnish 
every interested telephone man with full description and 
illustrations of this new apparatus of which so much is 
expected. A special bulletin concerning same is now ready 
for delivery. 





CENTRAL ELECTRIC’S NEW PRICE LIST. 
The Central Electric Company, of Chicago, IIl., is mail- 
ing out to the trade a price list, dated October, 1907, which 
applies to the company’s 1906 and 1907 general catalogue 
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This price list has been revised to date and con- 
tains the very latest market figures in force at this time on 
all electrical appliances shown in the company’s catalogue. 
It will therefore be of considerable interest and benefit to 
all purchasers of electrical material and the company re- 
quests that all holders of their catalogue who have not re- 
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ceived a copy should write for one. In the back of the 
price list considerable space is devoted to the Western Union 
steel bracket which is intended to replace the ordinary oak 
brackets. Attention is also called to the Central Electric 
Company’s fixture department, and a cut of a very attrac- 
tive reading lamp is shown. The company states that this 
department is carrying a large assortment of the most up- 
to-date lamps and lighting fixtures and will be glad to sub- 
mit designs and quotations upon request. 





THE “NEW ERICSSON” ALL STEEL TELEPHONES 

The L. M. Ericsson Telephone Manufacturing Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y., enjoys the marked distinction of placing 
on the market the first, full-sized, all-steel telephone. The 
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New Ericsson all-steel 


accompanying illustration is that of the new “New Erics- 
son” equipped with adjustable arm and receiver. 

The manufacturers claim for these telephones that they 
have more attractive features than any before placed on the 
market, including the following: that they are inches small- 
er than any telephone manufactured to-day, which boasts 
of full equipment and which provides space for two stand- 
ard dry batteries; that the cabinets are drawn from No. 16 
gauge sheet steel and the parts firmly riveted together, form- 
ing a cabinet which will not bend, warp, split or crack and ° 
which is practically indestructible ; that all equipments, both 
magneto and common battery, are housed in identically the 
same size and style of cabinet ; that this feature is one which 
cannot be duplicated elsewhere; that it is conducive to 
standard equipment since every telephone on the system 
will look exactly the same, and when the often desired 
change from magneto to common battery system is made, 
no change in cabinets is necessary, as upon the removal of 
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the magneto parts common battery equipment may be in- 
stalled. 

There are no exposed wires in this new Ericsson appa- 
ratus and all terminals and binding posts are concealed. ‘This 
insures the instrument against tampering of any _ kind. 
Though small, compact and having all circuits concealed, 
the removal of the whole front of the cabinet exposes all 
working parts to the “trouble man,” making it unnecessary 
to remove the telephone from the wall. The lightning ar- 
rester is entirely enclosed in steel, thus preventing fire from 
lightning discharges and high tension currents. All wires 
are very heavily insulated and protected by heavy rubber 
bushings where they pass through the cabinet to prevent 
short circuits. Laboratory and service tests have proven 
that enamel applied directly on steel will chip, crack and 
peel off when dampness causes the steel to rust. In order to 
prevent this in these cabinets, they are heavily copper-plated 
before the enamel is applied. Three coats of the highest 
grade enamel are separately baked on and each.is applied 


by “dipping” which insures a uniform, beautiful and lasting . 


finish. Nickel trimmings are used throughout and all are 
covered with a transparent lacquer to prevent tarnishing. 
The contrast between the nickel and enamel is beautiful and 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

In summing up, it is claimed that every line of the cab- 
inet is graceful and the completed instrument is not alone 
the first of its kind, the smallest and the most beautiful, but 
the most economical telephone ever constructed. Interested 
parties are requested to write “Department D” for “Book- 
let B,” which is devoted entirely to these all steel telephones 
and which contains cuts, descriptions and list prices of all 
equipments, both magneto and common battery. 





THE NEW PROTECTOR, “TYPE H.” 


Recent reports from the American Electric Fuse Com- 
pany show that its type “H” main office protector is meet- 
ing with great favor throughout the Independent telephone 








field. In the course of three months the company has se- 
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protector. 


cured orders for over 40,000 pairs of this protector, and 
numbered among the exchanges which have adopted it are 
some of the largest in the business. The company is espe- 
cially proud of the Detroit contract where 20,000 pairs are 
being. installed in the main office and three branch ex- 
changes. 

The claims made for this protector by the American Elec- 
tric Fuse Company are that it is smaller in size, and is there- 
fore easier to work upon; that there is perfect alignment 
given as there are three studs to hold each pair of springs; 
that it is not necessary to employ tools when inserting or 
removing the heat coil, and that when the heat coil is re- 
moved all operating parts are out of the line. Special at- 
tention is called to the position of the ground and local 
alarm springs. They are right in the front where they can 
be adjusted and worked upon without having to disturb the 
subscriber, whereas, in most other makes, the locals are 
down in between the line springs and have to be taken apart 
in order to be gotten out. The maintenance on this pro- 
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tector, the American company claims, is far below that of 
any other protector which has yet been produced and this 
is brought about on account of it’s construction and general 
lay out. 

The cut shown here is a sectional view. actual size, and 
gives an idea of what the type “H” protector consists of. 
Catalogue No. 31 gives a full and complete description of 
this line of material and will be gladly forwarded on re- 
quest. 





MEASURED SERVICE. 


The Dean Electric Company has the following to say 
regarding its new telephone meter: 

While Independent operators generally find it to their 
advantage to sell unlimited flat service, there are some cir- 





Dean’s new telephone meter. 


cumstances which compel the sale of service according to 
the number of connections made. Efforts to establish this 
method often result in serious controversies which go far 
to prejudice subscribers and prospective telephone users 
against the operating company, and such disputes usually 
arise from the fact that the service records are not so 
simple and accurate as to be beyond doubt. By the use of 
such systems where the operator records the charge, the 
subscriber is in the dark concerning the status of his ac- 
count (until he receives a statement), unless he also makes 
a penciled record after each call. This is a serious incon- 
venience to the user, and is not conducive to prompt col- 
lections, as any forgetfulness on the part of the subscriber 
will form the basis for a long controversy with the col- 
lector. i 
With the intention of supplying Independent operators 
with such a device as will enable them to furnish better 
measured service than their Bell competitors, the Dean 
Electric Company has perfected its “Type C” service meter. 
This device is mounted in an extended portion of the trans- 
mitter shell, and gives a distinct signal to the operator, upon 
making a registration. The counter is located in plain 
view of the subscriber just below the transmitter mouth- 
piece and is operated by a slight pressure of the thumb. 
No special transmitter or peculiar circuit is necessitated 
and the location of the meter in no way interferes with the 
customary method of using a desk set or wall telephone. 
The ready adaptability of this device to all kinds of service, 
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magneto or common battery, is one of its particularly at- 
tractive features, explained in the new Dean folder, No. 14. 





PEIRCE SPECIALTY CO’S NEW BRACE. 


It is a significant fact that when engineers design a bridge 
they specify angle and channel steel. Couldn’t flat bars be 
used instead? Why, certainly, but how about strength? Ah! 
there’s the rub. Why, then, is the average telephone man- 
ager trying to get along, using flat bar iron for his back 
braces? When the sufficient strength of brace is secured, 
the weight is so excessive that it runs the cost up beyond 
the average telephone company’s ability to pay; conse- 
quently they endeavor to get along with a lighter brace of 
insufficient strength. 

The brace illustrated here has recently been put on the 
market by the Peirce Specialty Company, of Elkhart, In- 
diana. It is made of channel steel, thoroughly galvanized 
to stand the most rigid tests and is very strong, at the same 
time being very light. A one-inch channel back brace has a 
little more strength than a 134-inch flat brace and weighs 
only three-fourths as much. 

This new brace has pointed lugs thrown out on its inner 
surface, which press into the pole at the center and into 
the cross arm at each end, effectually preventing creeping 
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electric light wires are localized 
throughout the cable, and therefore the maintenance ex- 
pense from these causes is greatly reduced. In other words, 
a good metallic connection between supporting wire and 
cable, and between both of these and the ground, is much 
better than the imperfect insulation afforded by marline or 
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any similar material. It is said that the maintenance rec- 
ords of telephone companies, which have abandoned marline 
for metallic hangers, will prove this claim. 

To those who are willing to investigate these facts for 
themselves and who have heretofore hesitated to use metal- 
lic hangers on the ground of expense, the “I-Let” metallic 
hanger should prove interesting. 





KLEIN’S NEW “CHICAGO GRIP.” 

Mathias Klein & Sons, Chicago, known everywhere for 
their reliable construction tools, are introducing their latest 
specialty, styled “the Chicago Grip.” The new grip is 
made of steel throughout, and nickel plated. It is well 
proportioned, light and just the right shape to handle quick- 
ly. When placed on the wire it will hold itself in place. 
It can be pushed out on the wire, so as to get as much slack 
as necessary, and it pulls straight, leaving no kinks. It is 
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Peirce Specialty Company’s new brace. 


and vibration. The company invites correspondence con- 
cerning this new article. 


THE NEW “I-LET” METALLIC CABLE HANGER. 


The Yonkers Specialty Company of Yonkers, N. Y., 
manufacturer of the well-known Metropolitan cable clips, 
has placed on the market a new hanger known as the “I- 
Let” metallic cable hanger. This hanger has a hook quite 
similar to the “S” hooks commonly used with marline hang- 
ers, and is offered at marline prices. 

The Yonkers Specialty Company has had a large experi- 
ence in the manufacture of all kinds of metallic hangers, but 
has never before offered a metallic hanger to compete in 
price with the old-fashioned marline hanger. Marline, of 
however good quality, does not last at all well in some 
climates, it is said. In the “I-Let” hanger a zinc strap is 
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Yonkers cable hanger. 


substituted for the marline, which metal has proved, it is 
claimed, to be the most durable and satisfactory for this 
class of work. The holes in the zinc strap for the inser- 
tion of the galvanized “S”’ hook, are reinforced by brass eye- 
lets; hence the name given to this hanger. 

Aside from its durability, which is, of course, an impor- 
tant feature of any aerial cable hanger, the metallic hanger 
affords protection to a lead aerial cable from two important 
sources of danger, it is claimed, namely, from lightning 
and from high tension crosses. Many construction superin- 


tendents, whose experience has been limited to marline 
hangers may receive this statement with incredulity. It is a 
fact, however, so the Yonkers Specialty Company states, 
that by having an intimate metallic connection between cable 
and supporting wire, and by grounding the latter at fre- 
quent intervals, the damages resulting from lightning and 





said to cover all the essential points required of a grip to do 
good work on either iron or copper wire. No. 358-A 
holds No. 6 wire and smaller. Net price and full informa- 
tion can be had on application. 


COOK SELF-WELDING WIRE JOINT. 


Frank B. Cook announces that he has succeeded in per- 
fecting a “wire joint” for splicing both iron and copper 
wires which is mechanically and electrically perfect. He 
further claims that he has demonstrated this fact to the 
satisfaction of some of the largest users in the country as 
well as to many noted electrical engineers. The construc- 
tion of the sleeve, or joint, is, in itself ,a simple device to 
look at, but its success is due to its peculiar design and 
care in its manufacture. 

Referring to Figure 1, it will be noted that one side is 
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COOK'S JOINTS. 
Figure 1. 


flat and the other is formed to fit the wires. In twisting, 
the flat side is drawn up into the recess between the wires 
and meets the upper or formed side, stretching the metal 
around the wires so tight as to completely close up any 
space and make a perfect cold weld between the metal in 
the joint and the wire. It is only necessary to use the 
ordinary splicing tools and the mere act of twisting the 
joint makes a connection that is air and moisture proof— 
the ideal electrical splice. 

The early method of making a splice was to twist the 
wires together and solder the joint. After a time, this 
method was replaced to a certain extent by inserting the 
wires together. This later method gave moderate satis- 
faction in splicing copper wires, but in splicing iron wire 
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many of the large users decided to return to the old man- 
ner of twisting and soldering, even though more expensive 
than the sleeve, their reason being that they could not de- 
pend upon the joint made with the new sleeve. Moisture 
penetrated, setting up corrosion, causing high resistance 
and the joint thus made was weak. Having these objec- 
tions in mind, Mr. Cook so constructed his sleeve as to re- 
tain the strength and other desirable features of the twisted 
and soldered splice and produce a sleeve which has maxi- 
mum strength and efficiency combined with minimum labor 
in application. A comparison of the efficiency of this joint, 
as compared with other types, is best shown by referring 
to Figure 2, in which B is a Cook No. 10 joint with one 
No. 10 and one No. 12 wire, and 4 and C are other No. 
10 joints made up under the same conditions. This 















Figure 2. 


lustration is a reproduction of a photograph which has not 
been retouched. The upper portion of each sleeve or joint 
was filed away to show the interior of the joint. This 
illustration also shows that the Cook sleeve may be used 
as a combination joint with perfect success, which feature 
is of considerable value, as it means less variety of sizes in 
stock for the consumer. 

The strength of the Cook joint has been thoroughly 
demonstrated, it is said, but the following claims may be 
of interest: The joint is positively stronger than the wire. 
[t will stand several twists in addition to the three and one- 
half twists used in common practice without fracturing and, 
in fact, it can almost be tied into a knot. 

Mr. Cook announces that the Western Union Telegraph 
Company has adopted his joint after exhaustive tests and 
incidentally exhibits an initial order for 500,000, also a 
recent order from the Australian government and an “eye 
opener” from Japan, demonstrating that the Cook joint is 
used on telegraph, electric light and power circuits with 
perfect satisfaction, as well as in telephone construction. 

Mr. Cook has an interesting little circular on this joint 
which he will mail to any interested party upon request. 

The Cook joint is made in all sizes and the name is 
“Cook Self-Welding Wire Joint.” Memorize it. 





ILLUMINATED TELEPHONE SIGNS. 

Progressive telephone managers are coming to appreciate 
more and more each year the value of increasing the earn- 
ing capacity of each department to its limit. The toll busi- 
ness in particular has been an important feature of the In- 
dependent field within the past few years and one to which 
special emphasis attaches to-day. 

The Independent shield signs have become enormously 
popular, as heretofore manufactured chiefly in enameled 
steel and we now have a very interesting adaptation of the 
same principle, and one which should prove equally profit- 
able for Independent companies, in the illuminated — signs 
manufactured by the Solar Electric Company, Chicago, Tl. 
_ These signs are, of course, designed to attract the atten- 
tion of parties who might have occasion to use long distance 
lines at night. They consist of a heavy frosted glass globe, 
canteen-shape, covering the ordinary 16-candle-power elec- 
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tric light and is especially adapted for use in public places 
such as hotel lobbies, cigar stands and other points where 
toll business ordinarily originates. There are three sizes of 
these signs now being manufactured, the smallest being 8 
inches in diameter, the intermediate size 10 inches and the 
largest, or “Mono,” 16 inches. This latter sign has but re- 
cently been brought out and is designed particularly for out- 
door use, in front of pay stations. 

The Independent shield in colors is shown upon one or 
both sides of these signs, as may be desired, and they are 
equipped with or without flasher effect. 

The “Mono” signs also can be attached in either a verti- 
cal or hanging position or can be purchased with a “goose- 
neck” attachment. The Solar Electric Company has sold a 
large number of these signs to many of the large telephone 
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Solar Electric’s telephone sign. 


companies and they are said to have invariably given ex- 
cellent satisfaction. They are not affected by weather .con- 
ditions, having special waterproof steel holder which pre- 
vents admittance of moisture. 

The Solar Electric Company is the sole manufacturer of 
this very attractive specialty and will be glad to furnish 
particulars upon request. 


AN IMPORTANT CONSOLIDATION. 

The American Automatic Telephone Company, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has purchased the Select Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, of Springfield, Ohio, and both companies 
will be moved, about the first of January, 1908, to Urbana, 
O., where twelve acres of ground has been bought for a 
new factory, and work has already commenced on the con- 
struction of same. The new factory will be located close 
to all of the city’s railroad stations, namely: the Big Four, 
the Erie and the Pennsylvania. The Automatic company 
recently has received several large contracts for equipment, 
including Indianapolis, Urbana and Kenton, and work 1s 
already under way. 

The officers of the company are: President, James 5S. 
Brailev, Jr., Toledo; vice-president and general manager, 
J. W. Lattig, Rochester ; secretary and treasurer, B. J. Wil- 
liams, Rochester ; assistant treasurer, S. B. Grove, Urbana; 
directors, the officers named and C. D. Juvenal, Springfield, 
O.; Charles H. Marvin, T. E. Dye and George W. Hitt, Ur- 
bana; H. H. Stebbins, Jr., William H. Hutchinson, George 
R. Raines and Joseph R. Webster, Rochester, N. Y. 








H. R. SVKES TO SELL “EASOPHONES.” 

H. R. Sykes, general manager of several Independent 
telephone operating companies in Ohio, will join the sales 
organization of the Wire & Telephone Company of Ameri- 
ca during the current month. Mr. Svkes’ long experience 
in the telephone field should prove a valuable asset, enabling 
him the better to convey his impressions of the excellence 
of the “Easophone” equipments to exchange managers and 
subscribers. “Iasophone” equipments and the same firm’s 
telephone wire and supplies are being used so generally that 
it has been necessary to materially enlarge the sales organi- 
zation of this progressive company. 





TRADE 


Roru Bros., Chicago and New York, exhibited at the 
Electrical Show, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
from September 30 to October 9. 


DinsmorE & Lawton, 118 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, represent the Sandwich Pole Changer Company 
in that city and carry a full stock of pole changers on hand 
for the trade. 

Tue C. A. MANUFACTURING CompaNy, Austin, Texas, 
has prepared an illustrated booklet, descriptive of its “C. A. 
Wood Preserver,” and will be pleased to send same to all 
buyers of poles, pins, cross arms, brackets, etc. 





W. N. Matruews & Bro., of St. Louis, have published a 
vest pocket booklet, containing specifications for splicing 
Hargis joints in telephone cables. The book is well illus- 
trated and full of useful matter. Sent free to interested 
parties. 

THE VotTe-BerGeER CoMPpANy, LACROSSE, Wis., is dis- 
tributing a neat advertising novelty consisting of a dice box 
having a celluloid cover bearing the Vote-Berger designs 
advertising the D. & T. anchor and the two-ball adjusters 
for incandescent lamps. 

THe Nationat Pore Company, Escanaba, Mich., is 
sending its customers a very handsome souvenir in the 
shape of a bronze paperweight in the form of a carload 
of poles. The souvenir.is most unique and makes a fine 
ornament for any desk. 





A NEAT BOOKLET, treating of “Requirements for Efficient 
Telephone Train Dispatching,” has recently been issued by 
the Blake Signal & Manufacturing Company, 246 Summer 
street, Boston, Mass. Free copies will be promptly furnish- 
ed to all interested parties. 





E. A. VrRooMAN, or SCHENECTADY, N. Y., has assumed 
the duties of advertising manager of the L. M. Ericsson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, Buffalo. N. Y. Mr. 
Vrooman is well known as an efficient advertiser, and will 
no doubt enjoy excellent opportunities in his new position. 





THe MAssacuusetts CHEMICAL Company, of Waipole, 
Mass., exhibited at the American Street & Interurban Rail- 
way meeting at Atlantic City, October 14-18. Messrs. A. 


T. Baldwin, L. O. Duclos and A. E. Duclos represented the — 


company with a full line of samples, descriptive literature 
and souvenirs, 





D. C. anp Wo. B. JAcKson, engineers and experts, an- 
nounce that they have removed their western office from 
Madison, Wis., to the Commercial National Bank Building, 
Chicago, and have opened an eastern office in Boston, Mass. 
William J. Crumpton will be in immediate charge of the 
Chicago office. 





THe Premier Etecrric Company, 56-58 West Van 
3uren street, Chicago, has issued a new bulletin, No. 7, in 
which will be found many items of interest to telephone 
buyers. The Premier company will continue to specialize 
in rebuilt telephone apparatus, which it claims to overhaul 
and make as good as new, and it also will handle all tele- 
phone parts, new telephone equipment and telephone sup- 
plies. The man who wants to save money and at the same 
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time secure reliable stuff is invited to address the Premier 
Electric Company as above. 


THE DEARBORN ELEctrric Company, Chicago, reports 
many increased sales on its telephones, due to their high 
quality and low prices. The Dearborn telephone catalogue 
contains a most complete list of telephones, telephone sup- 
plies, construction material, etc., and will be sent to anyone 
in the trade upon request. 

Tue F. Bissett Company is issuing a post card to the 
telephone trade setting forth the merits of the “American 
Electric,” or Phillipsdale, wire, and calling attention to the 
fact that it claims this wire is superior to others although 
selling at no higher price. The Bissell Company is backing 
up this statement by offering to demonstrate at no expense 
to the consumer. 


THE DIELEcTRIC MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, of St. 
Louis, has issued a bulletin giving a large number of curves 
showing the dielectric strength of various insulating ma- 
terials under normal and other conditions. The pamphlet 
includes a talk by J. J. Kessler to the salesmen of one of the 
companies handling Dielectric products, which is a model 
of commercial exposition of a technical subject. 


THE Stuart-HowLanp Company, of Boston, has fairly 
outstripped even its own very excellent standards in its new, 
illustrated catalogue of electrical supplies, No. 3. There are 
about 800 pages in this very complete book. Fine paper is 
used and the binding is neat and substantial. Almost every- 
thing that is latest and best in telephone and electrical ap- 
paratus and supplies is listed, illustrated and described. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, of Chicago, reports a constantly increasing demand 
for its four-party magneto-call local battery telephones. 
These instruments, it is said, are especially adapted for 
four-party selective ringing lines where long-distance ser- 
vice is required, they being equipped with the well known 
International loud speaking transmitter and receiver. 


Tne Evectric SerRvIcE SuppLies Company, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Keokuk, Ia., carries in stock, for imme- 
diate delivery, a full line of tools such as are used in hand- 
ling and erecting telephone poles. These include the best 
grades of shovels, spoons, pole supports, cant-hooks and 
carrying hooks. It lists all this material with prices in a 
catalogue which will be sent to managers and construction 
superintendents upon receipt of a request. 

THE BLAKE SiGNAL & MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Bos- 
ton, was represented at the American Street & Interurban 
Railway convention at Atlantic City, October 14 to 18, in- 
clusive, by E. J. Burke, C. C. Blake and George S. Hast- 
ings. The company had a complete working exhibit of 
standard signal apparatus, together with a trained and com- 
petent train dispatcher, various types of railway telephones 
and standard blanks, etc., for telephone train dispatching. 





Tue TELEPHONE APPLIANCE ComMPpaANy, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has brought out a number of very clever construc- 
tion specialties which are intended to fulfill economically 
all practical requirements. An example is the “Yankee” 
seat, already in use by many companies, while another is 
the Gregory circle top. The company also manufactures a 
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line of pole fittings and distributing apparatus covering a 
considerable variety of types and will be pleased to furnish 
full information concerning same to interested persons. 





THE NEw CATALOGUE oF THE H. H. Franklin Manu- 
facturing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., describes the Frank- 
lin “die cast part,” referring especially to the special fea- 
tures of the Franklin metal or alloy from which may be 
made castings so smooth as to require no subsequent finish- 
ing. For a considerable variety of small parts of telephones 
and telephone apparatus such castings have been used with 
marked success and as they can be made with holes, slots, 
lugs and spurs all cast at a single operation, the saving in 
cost is considerably over that of similar parts which have 
to be cast rough and machined afterwards. 





THE BELDEN MANUFACTURING Company, of Chicago, 
which makes a specialty of magnet wire, electrical cordage, 
German silver resistance wire, cotton sleeving, rosin core 
solder, and office and annunciator wire, and winds small 
coils and magnets to order, also has a special engineering 
department for the purpose of solving problems in winding. 
Naturally, a corps of specialists of this kind is exceed- 
ingly valuable, as their services are available at short notice 
at any time by telephone or other companies beset with 
problems which transcend the understanding of the man 
immediately in charge. Cases do happen where expert ad- 
vice must be had at once, and it is this kind of cases that 
the Belden company is prepared to cope with through its 
expert force. 


. 





THE INLAND TELEPHONE & ELEcTRIC CoMPANy, St. 
Louis, reports a prosperous season and growing business. 
This company was organized December 1, 1906, by J. A. 
Becker, who has been in the Independent telephone manu- 
facturing business since 1895, starting with the Central 
Telephone & Electric Company, where he held the position 
of superintendent for seven years. Mr. Becker is presi- 
dent and general manager of the new company and is well 
known throughout the telephone field. The Inland Tele- 
phone & Electric Company already has established a repu- 
tation for turning out high-grade telephone apparatus and 
switchboards. A catalogue, illustrating and describing its 
telephones, switchboards and other apparatus, will be sent 
on application. 





THE New Haven MACHINE ScREW Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., has an announcement on the outside back 
cover of TELEPHONY which will interest many telephone 
manufacturers, supply dealers and operating companies. 
This concern also makes the celebrated “Reidy” climbers 
for linemen. P. J. Ring, superintendent, has been with 
Reynolds & Company and other screw manufacturers for 
nearly twenty years, while J. J. Reidy, sales agent, has been 
with Reynolds & Company continuously for over seventeen 
years, and is well known to most purchasing agents as their 
traveling salesman.. The new concern’s plant is now in 
operation and thoroughly equipped with the best modern 
machinery for the production of hexagon, square and round 
head cap screws, round and square head set screws, collar 
screws, studs and taper pins, and all other screw machine 
products turned from steel, iron or brass wire. The New 
Haven Machine Screw Company will guarantee the quality 
and workmanship of its products, and is in a position to 
make prompt delivery. 





TESTS MADE OF INSULATOR PINS. 


The West Virginia University recently completed a series 
of very interesting tests of insulator pins and wood pre- 
servers, manufactured by the Ohio Valley Bending Com- 
pany, of Parkersburg, W. Va. The pins tested were re- 
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ceived in two consignments, the first consisting of fifty-six 
1% inch shank pins of about equal numbers of hickory, 
elm, locust, beech and oak; also a number of pieces of stock 
about 134 inch square of the same woods. A part of this 
shipmént was tested for the strength of the pins without 
further seasoning and without any special treatment. The 
second consignment consisted of one hundred 1% inch 
shank and seventy-five 144 inch shank hickory pins. These 
pins were thoroughly seasoned in a dry kiln and then treat- 
ed with various preservatives. 

The results of the various tests are included under the 
following heads: 

(1) Transverse tests of insulator pins. 

(2) Flexure tests of stock sizes of various woods. 

(3) Test to determine the amount of various preserva- 
tives absorbed by the pins with different methods of treat- 
ment. 

(4) Test to determine the amount of water absorbed 
and retained by pins that have been treated. 

Buyers of telephone supplies who will write the Ohio 
Valley Bending Company, mentioning TELEPHONY, will be 
furnished complete copies of the report on these tests and 
they will be found most interesting and profitable reading. 





WIRE & TELEPHONE COMPANY'S INCREASED 
FACILITIES. 


The demand for the wire and telephone products of the 
Wire & Telephone Company of America, of Rome, N. Y., 
in the south has made necessary the opening of an office 
to take care of it, and the Besco Supply Company, of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., has been appointed agent. A stock of bare 
and rubber covered wire, magnet wire, annunciator wire, 
and telephone apparatus will be kept there so as to take care 
of orders for immediate delivery. 

The Wire & Telephone Company of America has recent- 
ly started its new bare wire mill and the extension to its old 
insulating mill and telephone plants. The additional equip- 
ment gives this company a large capacity for all kinds of 
bare and insulated copper wire and telephone apparatus. 
Stocks are maintained at headquarters in Rome, N. Y., and 
with the company’s agents, the Commercial Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, St. Louis, Mo.; the Durant Electric Supplies 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; the H. I. Wood Electric Company, 
Louisville, Ky., and the Besco Supply Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


LONG DISTANCE PHONOGRAPHY. 


While the talking machine business has always been one 
of the branches of the electrical field, it has never been as 
closely associated with telephony as recently; since the in- 
troduction of the “telephograph”’ by the International Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, of Chicago. This instru- 
ment combines the telephone and the phonograph, and has 
created a new field for development. With this instru- 
ment the selections from one phonograph may be trans- 
mitted to any number of places, or to any distance over the 
ordinary telephone line. The transmitter is mounted di- 
rectly on the reproducer of the phonograph, or on the horn 
leading from the reproducer. In series with the transmit- 
ter is placed a set of batteries of from 15 to 20 volts in cir- 
cuit with the primary winding of a special coil of double 
winding. The secondary of the coil is connected direct 
with the line. Any number of reproducers with mega- 
phone may be connected with the line in series, and the se- 
lections reproduced at the distant point or points, the same 
as if the megaphone were placed directly on the phono- 
graph. 

With this equipment Independent telephone companies 
can furnish music and other entertainment over their lines 
to public parks, amusement gardens, skating rinks, dance 
halls, or other public or private places of entertainment. 
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THE S. C. NO. 14 TYPE RECEIVER. 


The all-rubber type receiver shown in the accompanying 
illustration is the latest addition to the Stromberg-Carlson 
receiver family. It embodies all of the excellent features 
of construction and quality characteristic of its other types, 





Stromberg-Carlson all-rubber receiver. 


with the addition of the permanent adjustment feature 
which has become standard with almost all manufacturers. 
The number of parts are comparatively few, the principal 
feature being the dome-shaped punching which supports 
the permanent magnet and the two magnetic coils of the 
receiver. The cores of the magnetic coils are automatically 
ground by machinery to an exact depth of .017 inch from 
the edge of the dome-shaped punching or from the inner 
surface of the diaphragm. This is one of the features of 
construction which makes every receiver sure of absolute 
adjustment. The most notable change in this receiver is a 
form of composition shell which has been altered slightly to 
incorporate the shape of the original Stromberg-Carlson 
receiver. It also has a strong ear cap with the name of the 
manufacturer cast upon it. This form of receiver is being 
furnished with all Stromberg-Carlson telephones unless 
otherwise specified, and although it has been manufactured 
for some months it has not been advertised until it was gen- 
erally conceded to be the favorite by the users of S.-C. 
“quality” apparatus. 





THE MOBILE HOME COMPANY. 


The Home Telephone Company of Mobile, Tenn., has 
made extensive improvements in its plant and system during 
the last year, expending over a half million dollars. A new 
exchange building has been erected, modern in every par- 
ticular, and of fire-proof structure. The Mobile Register 
gives the company a very complimentary write-up in a 
recent issue and calls attention to the switchboard and other 
equipment, which are entirely new and were installed by 
the Dean Electric Company, of Elyria, Ohio. Before the 
change to the new building the company had 600 subscrib- 
ers and now has 1,400, with a constantly increasing list. 
The wires come into the building from the underground 
conduits in cables and passing through specially built en- 
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closures in the basement and first floor, lead to the switch- 
board, which has an ultimate capacity of 6,700 subscribers. 

In the improvements made the Home company put its 
wires underground all through the business district, as far 
west as Lafayette street, south to Monroe street, and north 
to Adams, the system being continued beyond 
those boundaries to the city limits by overhead 
wires. Copper wire is used throughout and the 
company has 11,000 miles of wire in the ground, 
in 290,000 duct feet of conduits, with 2,600 miles 
of wire overhead strung on new poles, the whole 
system being reconstructed. 

A new and extensive set of lines has been con- 
structed across the bay in connection with the 
Mobile exchange of the Home company. The 
lines cross Mobile river in a heavy cable at Maga- 
zine Point, are continued across the marsh land 
on creosoted poles, and cross the Tensas river at 
Blakely in another heavy cable. By means of this 
connection Mobile subscribers are enabled to com- 
municate with Point Clear and other summer re- 
sorts in Baldwin county. The Home company 
will also have connection with the western long- 
distance lines when a gap between Mobile and 
Birmingham is filled, and local subscribers will be 
enabled to reach many distant cities over the 
wires of the Independent companies. 

The company was first organized by Mobile 
men, but ouside capital was brought in to make 
the extensive changes and improvements of the 
past year, and the new officers of the company are 
as follows: W. C. Polk, president; W. H. 
Bryant, vice president and general manager; J. 
C. Monteith, treasurer, and R. L. Douglass, sec- 
retary. It is the plan of this organization to 
give Mobile first-class telephone service. 





BALLAST BOARDS WINNING THEIR WAY. 

The Vote-Berger Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin, re- 
ports a contract with the Home Telephone Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, for a three-position, non-multiple “ballast” 
switchboard to be used at Miamisburg, Ohio. The Vote- 
Berger Company states that its “ballast” system is arousing 
more interest than ever in the telephone field, occasioned 
by the success with which the larger boards, now in oper- 
ation, are working, and the company feels that the con- 
tinued success of the “ballast” system is making the tele- 
phone world look upon it more and more as the most 
modern common battery equipment yet designed. This is 
further borne out by the decision of the primary examiner, 
Division 16 of the United States Patent Office, October 6, 
1906, validating the patents upon the Vote-Berger iron 
wire ballast, which reads as follows: 

“It has not been denied but that the device is simple and 
a material improvement in telephone systems. The ar- 
rangement is new, accomplishes a useful result in a new 
way, and advances the telephone system a step nearer its 
ultimate perfection.” 





RECENT SWEDISH-AMERICAN SALES. 


The Swedish-American Telephone Company has recently 
furnished exchange equipment for the following named 
companies: Browersville Telephone Company, Browers- 
ville, Ont., Canada; Waterford Telephone Company, 
Hagersville, Ont., Canada; Benson County Telephone 
Company, Minnewaukon and Mauson, N. D.; Panther 
Creek Telephone Company, Mayfield, Ky.; Farmers’ Mu- 
tual Telephone Company, Oakland, Iowa (300-line switch- 
board and 400 exchange and rural line telephones) ; Wone- 
woc Telephone Company, Wonewoc, Wis.; Potter Tele- 
phone Company, Gettysburg, S. D.; Potter Telephone Com- 
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pany, Lebanon, S. D.; Potter Telephone Company, Blunt, 
S. D.; Dolton Telephone Company, Dolton, S. D. The 
Swedish-American company reports a bright outlook for in- 
creased business, and has enjoyed an unusual demand for its 
equipment during the summer months. 





MINE TELEPHONES. 

The iron-clad magneto telephone herein illustrated is a 
form of telephone not familiar to the majority of regular 
telephone users, being especially designed for use in mines 
and for despatching telephone systems operating a magneto 
call local battery system. The Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company has been manufacturing a 
mine telephone for a number of years, but since the im- 
provement and important changes made in its construction 
about the first of this year, its sales have considerably in- 
creased, amounting to an average of about fifty instruments 
per month. The case is built of cast iron and is designed 
to meet the conditions prevalent in mines where acid fumes 
and water are abundant and for outdoor service where bad 
weather and severe usage are common. It is absolutely 





Stromberg-Carlson mine telephone. 


water-tight and weather-proof. The outer door closes 
against a rubber gasket, rendering the box air tight and 
allowing it to be placed in exposed locations. The inner 
compartment contains the talking and signaling apparatus 
and is locked with a key, which is carried by the attendant 
responsible for the instruments. The strong, double-polar- 
ized ringer mounted in the dome on top of the telephone is 
thoroughly magnetic and constructed so as to withstand the 
maximum amount of moisture which can enter into this 
dome. It is equipped with cast bell metal gongs which 
give the loudest tone possible. The openings at each side 
of this dome permit this instrument to be heard at con- 
siderable distance. 

These telephones have been installed at the end of break- 
water wharves in the United States signal service system, 
where they are constantly subjected to moisture. All of 
the parts in these telephones are especially constructed for 
this service and brass is used almost exclusively, except 
where the material forms a part of the magnetic circuit. 
The latest type solid back transmitter and non-adjustable 
receiver is furnished with these instruments, together with 
standard bridging equipments; either four or five bar gen- 
erators and 1,000, 1,600 or 2,000 ohm ringers. The manu- 
facturers report a good distribution of these instruments 
in South American countries and especially in Mexico for 
use in various mines. They are also used to considerable 
extent throughout the United States for despatching sys- 
tems on interurban railway systems. 
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BLACKBURN GROUND CLAMPS AT DETROIT, 


Readers of this issue of TELEPHONY have no doubt been 
very much interested in the account of the new plant which 
has just been built by the Home Telephone Company in 
Detroit, Mich. In the construction of this most up-to-date 
plant the engineers have selected equipment of the best 
and most approved manufacture. The importance of a 
good ground connection is known by all telephone engi- 
neers and the fact that this company’s engineers have 
specified the Blackburn ground clamp, goes far to verify 
the statement made by its manufacturer that it is the best 
and cheapest clamp made. This clamp was placed on the 
market three years ago and has been adopted by many of 
the largest telephone companies. Geo. R. Blackburn, 
Cleveland, Ohio, sole manufacturer, will be pleased to fur- 
nish samples and prices to all who are interested. 





CENTURY’S RECENT ORDERS. 


The Century Telephone Construction Company has been 
shipping a large number of switchboards recently, especial- 
ly those equipped with their new self-restoring drop. The 
following is a list of switchboards recently 
shipped with telephones: Louter, La.; 
Sheldon Court, Ithaca, N. Y.; Binger, 
Okla.; Corydon, Pa.; Berlin Center, O.; 
Billings, Mont.; Steamburg, N. Y.; Spring- 
field, Ont. 

Magneto call switchboards were also 
shipped to: Edinburg, Ind.; New Houlka, 
Miss.; Springfield, Ont.; Calhoun, Mo.; 
West Bryant, Me.; Avard, Okla. 

The installation of a common battery se- 
lective multiple lamp signal equipment has 
just been completed at Dunnville, Ont., 
and a magneto selective equipment is being 
installed at Caledonia, Ont., telephones be- 
ing included for both of these exchanges. 

Shipment will also be made immediately 
of a common battery selective’ multiple 
lamp signal switchboard and telephones to 
Charleroi, Pa., and a common battery lamp 
signal switchboard equipment to Holden, 
Mo. 

The company also reports receiving an order for common 
battery lamp signal switchboard equipment and telephones 
ie the General Railway Signal Company of Rochester, 

The Century Telephone Construction Company has also 
received an order from the Meadville Telephone Company 
of Meadville, Pa., for a complete common battery private 
branch exchange equipment including telephones. 





PORTABLE LAMPS FOR HOLIDAYS. 


The Central Electric Company, of Chicago, is sending 
out a “flyer” on portable lamps which shows some very 
attractive lamps as gifts for the holidays. The company 
has for some years devoted considerable attention to the 
fixture department and this year special attention has been 
paid to this branch and particularly to lamps. The Cen- 
tral Electric Company will gladly mail a copy of this 
“flyer” on request. : 





THE WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY PROSPERS. 

The Willard Storage Battery Company has recently re- 
moved to new quarters at Marquette and Lakeside streets, 
Cleveland, O. Here it will enjoy over three times its form- 
er capacity and will continue to vigorously push its line of 
storage batteries for all purposes. The Willard company 
has over 8,000 cells in use on one railroad alone, and it is 
said that its signal batteries are in use on practically every 





railroad in the United States. The concern also makes bat- 
teries for many of the largest electric vehicle plants and is 
prepared to furnish complete installations for the better 
class of telephone companies. Full information and circu- 
lar matter can be had on application. 





CENTER BLOCK DISTRIBUTION. 


Center block distribution has been figured on in a great 
many ways. There have been all kinds of distributing rings 
and all sizes. The American Electric Fuse Company has 
brought out a circle top made in two sizes, 20 or 40 pairs, 
which still can be utilized from 5 pairs to 40 pairs. It is de- 
signed to fit any size of pole and has one bolt which goes 
clear through, while the two side bolts lag into the pole 
about three inches, and with the adjustable nuts, can be reg- 
ulated to fit any size of top. 

The cut shows a section of a 20 pair circle and the front 





Section of 20-pair circle top. 


part shows the lap over of the two castings. The castings 
are made of malleable iron and so are strong and durable. 
Special steel bolts are used in this with bushings or gaskets 
on the end of the knobs so that undue strain is provided for. 
It is claimed for them that they are neat, convenient and a 
money saver and with these no platform is required. One 
man can put up an American circle top and do it with ease. 
A number of Independent companies have adopted this for 
block distribution and the American company would be very 
glad to furnish descriptive matter on this line on receipt of 
postal. 





SKELLEY TELEPHONE HOLDERS. 

The Skelley Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, O., 
is arranging to move into a handsome new factory build- 
ing of its own at Canal Dover, O. The Skelley company 
has built up an enviable trade on telephone holders, con- 
cerning which we quote as follows from one of its recent 
folders: 

“The Skelley telephone holder is best, cheapest and most 
convenient and will fit any size base. It will save time, 
money and a vast amount of annoyance. It is as much a 
necessity as the telephone itself and is as invaluable in 
the home as in the business office. It is so simple it cannot 
get cut of order, and is so handy one cannot do without 
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it. It is adjustable to any position and stays where put. 
The telephone is always where one wants it, when it is 
wanted ; and when not wanted, it is out of the way. One 
does not have to move the telephone to open or close a 
desk, and the telephone cannot fall and break, as it is se- 
curely clamped in place. 

“Where two telephone systems are in use, the double 
holder carrying both telephones is especially invaluable.” 





NEW MEN IN FARR COMPANY. 

Messrs. Sam A. Dinsmore and George T. Lawton have 
bought an interest in the Farr Tele- 
phone & Construction Supply Com- 
pany, at 118 W. Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, and will give the affairs 
of this old established concern fresh 
impetus and capital.: Sam Dins- 
more was for over fourteen years 
in charge of the telephone depart- 
ment for the Electric Appliance 
Company, and is one of the best 
known men in the telephone field. 
He will be vice president and gen- 
eral manager under the new ar- 
rangement; Mr. Lawton will be 
secretary and A. D. Gibbs presi- 

S. A. Dinsmore. dent. With these men at the helm 
the success of the company is assured. 





MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION HANDBOOK. 

A remarkably interesting and complete handbook has been 
compiled by W. S. Vivian, secretary of the Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, and secretary-treasurer of 
the Michigan Independent Telephone Traffic Association, 
which contains a vast amount of valuable data regarding In- 
dependent companies in that state. The volume contains 
104 pages and gives a condensed history of the Independent 
telephone movement in Michigan, a list of the companies in 
the state association and their officers, the constitution and 
by-laws, and a number of instructive papers read before the 
last Michigan convention. The book is well-arranged and 
furnishes a striking illustration of the scope and strength of 
the Independent telephone industry in that state. The 
Michigan association is to be commended for its enterprise 
in issuing such a useful book. 





NATIONAL COMPANY REPORT. 


The National Telephone Company, of Quebec, Canada, 
of which Dr. J. F. Demers, president of the Canadian Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, is the moving spirit, has 
issued its annual report, which shows the company to be in 
a most flourishing condition. Following are the numbers of 
subscribers in new exchanges recently established by the 
company : 

Lotbiniére, 125; Lévis, 410; Dorchester, 104; Bellechasse, 
60; Montmagny, 135; L’Islet, 87; Kamouraska, 29; Té- 
miscouata, 488; Rimouski, 272; Matane, 280. 

The National company has an authorized capital of $5,- 
000.000 and a reserve fund of $120,000. The construction 
of Quebec will begin soon, making the most important step 
yet taken by the company. 





The finance committee of the Windsor (Canada) city 
council has recommended to the city council that the city 
of Windsor become a member of the Canadian Independent 
Telephone Association, the city treasurer to be instructed to 
pay the subscription fee of $5. This means that another 
will be added to the rapidly growing list of towns that are 
desirous of breaking up the monopoly of the telephone lines 
of Ontario which is held by the Bell telephone trust. 
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NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


Independent Telephone Men of the Empire State Transacted Important Business at the Annual Meeting 
Held Recently at Syracuse 


By J. H. Oliver 


ciation will be officially represented at the annual con- 
vention of the International Independent Telephone 
Association to be held in Chicago next January. At the 
New York convention held at Syracuse, September 25, the 
state association voted to affiliate with the International As- 
sociation, and authorized the president and secretary to sign 
the papers necessary to bring the New York organization 
into active relationship with the In- 
ternational body. The Independent 
telephone men of the Empire state 
held a very successful and instructive 
convention at Syracuse. More than 
125 delegates were present when the 
association was called to order in the 
building of the Independent Tele- 
phone Company of Syracuse, repre- 
senting nearly all the large companies 
of the state. In the absence of the 
mayor of the city, John Sadler, presi- 
dent of the common council, extend- 
ed an official welcome on the part of 
the city government. George R. Ful- 
ler, of Rochester, made the response 
on behalf of the association. R. Max 
Eaton, secretary of the association, 
announced the death of Dr. William 
R. Campbell, the president. A. H. 
Cowie, the vice-president, who had 
been acting as president, was absent, 
and E. A. Aitken, of Auburn; was 
called to the chair. The association, 
by a unanimously adopted resolution, 
expressed its regret at the death of 
Dr. Campbell, who, during the por- 
tion of his term when he was alive, 
served the association faithfully and 
with ability. 
The association appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: Affiliation— 
Irving H. Griswold, Albany; George 
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R. Fuller, Rochester; Wilbur H, ‘2 E% a een 


Johnson, Buffalo. Nominations—John B. Pierce, Syra- 
cuse; George Otis, Newburgh; William Fluhrer, Auburn. 
State Organization—F. H. Potter, Rome; George B. 
Wright, Williamsport; J. T. Bellanger, Schenectady. 
Legislation—Judge Hendrickson, Albany; A. H. Cowie, 
Syracuse; B. G. Hubbell, Buffalo. 

The committee on organization recommended that the 
membership in the association be changed from individuals 
to companies, and that for the perfection and maintenance 
of a complete organization the state be divided into dis- 
tricts, as is now being done in Ohio and several of the west- 
ern states. The wording of the recommendation of this 
committee is as follows: 

“Membership to the New York State Independent Tele- 
phone Association shall be accorded to individuals, corpora- 
tions or companies, operating at least ten telephones, each 
one paying a minimum annual assessment of one dollar, and 
paying annual dues of one cent per operating telephone.” 

The state was divided into five districts, which are to be 
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known as follows: The Buffalo district, Rochester district, 
Syracuse district, Albany district and Binghamton district. 
Officers appointed in these districts are: Buffalo—W. H. 
Johnson, chairman; B. L. Moore, secretary. Rochester— 
George R. Fuller, chairman; Mr. Beattie, secretary. Syra- 
cuse—John B. Pierce, chairman; C. H. Poole, secretary. 
Albany—I. H. Griswold, chairman; J. L. Bellanger, secre- 
tary. Binghamton—Mr. McDowell, chairman; George B. 
Wright, secretary. 

The committee recommended that 
meetings shall be hekl in these dis- 
tricts in the months of October and 
April of each year, and that a stand- 
ard form of report be forwarded by 
the district secretaries to the state 
secretary. There was considerable 
discussion on the report of the organ- 
ization committee, but it was finally 
adopted and approved. 

Mr. W. G. Thompson, of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, representing the Interna- 
tional Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, spoke at some length on the 
complete organization of all states 
in the International association. 

On motion the association voted to 
amend the by-laws so as to reduce the 
membership of the executive commit- 
tee from twelve to six. The follow- 
ing officers and executive committee 
were then elected: 

President, Irving H. Griswold, Al- 
bany; vice-president, Wilbur H. 
Johnson, Buffalo; secretary, R. Max 
Eaton, Niagara Falls; treasurer, 
George R. Fuller, Rochester. 

Executive Committee—J. T. Bel- 
langer, Schenectady; George B. 
Wright, Williamsport; I. H. Gris- 
wold, Albany; Wilbur H. Johnson, 
Buffalo, and C. H. Poole, Utica. 

After the convention adjourned the 
Independent Telephone Company of Syracuse entertained 
the delegates at a clambake at Long Branch in the evening. 
The entertainment provided was excellent, and was heartily 
enjoyed by all. The New York convention this year ac- 
complished more real work than at any previous meeting of 
the association, especially as the result of the proceedings 
will aid to complete the work of placing the organization 
upon a permanent and successful working basis. Sufficient 
revenue will be derived from the regularly provided assess- 
ments to give proper publicity to the development of Inde- 
pendent telephony throughout the state, and also lend a 
great deal of aid to the legislative committee in the gather- 
ing of information necessary in the performance of its 
duties. 

It is expected the next convention will be held in New 
York city. At least this is the plan which meets with 
the approval of most of the Independent operators in the 
Empire state, as evidenced by those in attendance at the 
Syracuse convention. 





TELEPHONE NEWS FROM ABROAD 


Interesting Items Gathered from Foreign Countries for TELEPHONY’S Readers 
By J. W. Bruer 


tions has issued its annual report as to telephone de- 

velopment in European countries, which forms an 
interesting study. Germany leads in the number of tele- 
phones in use, even surpassing Great Britain, while France 
ranks third. Sweden, considering its comparatively small 
population, makes a remarkably good showing. The num- 
ber of telephone stations in each country is reported to be as 
follows: 


T tc International Bureau of Telegraph Administra- 
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Great Britain and Ireland........... 406,173 
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The figures for Portugal are not given. Telephone de- 
velopment on the other side of the Balkans is very poor. 
Turkey at present has no telephones, but the establishment 
of exchanges in Constantinople and Salonica has recently 
been sanctioned by the ministry of trade. Germany and 
Great Britain are about equal in the proportion of tele- 
phones to population and are far ahead of the other great 
European states. 


Concerning the situation in the German empire, which 
leads the above list, American consuls report that the tele- 
phone business there is under the control of three separate 
administrations—the Reichs-Postant, Berlin, being the con- 
trolling power for all of Germany, with the exception of 
Wurtemberg and Bavaria, where separate administrations 
control the telephone service. Until recently magneto 
switchboards and subscribers’ apparatus have been in use 
in Germany. Within the last three or four years common 
battery switchboards and instruments have been introduced. 
Berlin is about to be transformed into a central battery 
system. 

There is in Berlin one automatic switchboard, to which 
are connected ninety to a hundred subscribers. At the town 
of Hildesheim, in Germany, an automatic exchange for 
about two thousand subscribers will shortly be opened. In 
Bavaria subscribers’ sets and switching apparatus are of the 
generator call type, with the exception of the towns of 
Ludwigshafen, Nuremberg, Firth, Wtirzburg and Neustadt, 
where common battery service is given. In Wurtemberg 
all exchanges are still of the magneto type, some of them 
being with automatic clearing out, but not with transmitter 
battery supplied from the exchange. The make of appara- 
tus used in Prussia is the government type, developed in 
its own workshop, and is manufactured by twelve different 


manufacturers in Berlin. In Wurtemberg the magneto sub- 
scribers’ sets are manufactured in the government work- 
shop, whereas receivers and transmitters of a standard type 
are bought in the open market. 

In Bavaria the apparatus in use is of a government 
standard type and is made by manufacturers in Bavaria. 
Manufacturers from other parts of Germany have not been 
able to do any business there. At the end of 1905, the last 
date of reliable statistics, about 500,000 subscribers’ sta- 
tions were in use in the telephone service of the Reichs- 
Postant. 

The number of telephones purchased annually amount in 
North Germany to about 50,000, in Wurtemberg to about 
3,200 and in Bavaria to about 10,000. The service in the 
larger cities having individual exchanges on the common 
battery system is fairly satisfactory, and probably as satis- 
factory as it is in the larger cities of the United States. 
Berlin is at present undergoing a transformation, on the 
completion of which it is expected to give service which 
will be up to that given in New York. In Hamburg a new 
large exchange is being built, which will give fairly efficient 
service, at an immense cost, however. The service in Mu- 
nich is very good, probably up to any given in the United 
States. In Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, the service is not up to 
what would be given in a city in the United States, the city 
having a single exchange. 

Consul J. I. Brittain, of Kehl, states that the telephone 
instruments used there are manufactured by the government 
at Berlin. In the Grand Duchy of Baden and Alsace-Lor- 
raine it is stated that there are about five thousand tele- 
phones in use, and about two hundred new instruments are 
supplied each year. The rent for the telephones is collected 
by the postoffice officials quarterly, in advance. 

Consul Thomas H. Norton, of Chemnitz, reports that the 
telephone service, with 4,952 receivers in the city of Chem- 
nitz, is the property of the city. Sixty-three neighboring 
towns are in close telephonic communication with Chemnitz, 
which employs an additional number of nearly five thousand 
telephones. 

Consul W. L. Lowrie, of Weimar, sends a report stating 
that $238,000 is about to be spent in that German state for 
the improvement of the telephone service. Double wires 
will be strung and connections made with many points. The 
improvements were planned by the government on account 
of the increase in the use of the long-distance lines. There 
are now 2,855 telephones in use in the duchy. 


The annual report of the British postoffice department, 
which runs the telephone system in England, contains the 
following regarding the telephone business in the British 
isles: 

“The number of trunk wire centers open March 31, 1907, 
was 533, as compared with 487 on the corresponding date in 
1906. During the year 288 new trunk circuits were pro- 
vided, bringing the total number in use up to 2,043, con- 
taining about 73,000 miles of double wire. . The capital 
expenditure on the purchase and development of the trunk 
wire system up to March 31 amounted to £3,376,252, in- 
cluding an expenditure during the past year of £478,749. 
The total number of conversations which took place over the 
trunk wires during the year 1906-7 was 19,803,300, showing 
an increase of 10.18 per cent upon the number for the pre- 
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vious year. The gross revenue derived from the trunk 
service was £480,658, against £449,004 in 1905-6, an in- 
crease of 7.05 per cent. The average value of each con- 
versation was slightly less than in 1905-6, 5.82 pence instead 
of 5.97 pence. During the year postoffice telephone ex- 
changes were opened in the provinces at 56 places, and 23 
public call offices connected with the postoffice trunk line 
system were opened at places where the number of prospect- 
ive subscribers was not sufficient to warrant the opening of 
exchanges. In the districts of Melton Mowbray, Chipping 
Norton, Malton, and Bourne, it has been possible to give 
a telephone service restricted to the local area by utilizing 
the wires erected for the transmission of telegrams—which 
are not numerous—between the central town and the post- 
offices of surrounding villages. The growing use made of 
such rural call office systems shows that the additional 
facilities thus afforded are appreciated. As stated in the 
last report, the postal reforms announced by the chancellor 
of the exchequer last year in the budget speech included 
the introduction of more liberal terms for the extension of 
the telephone system to outlying places under guarantee, 
whereas formerly the guarantors of telephone extensions 
were required to bear the whole of any loss incurred, two- 
thirds of it is now borne by the state. The telephone has 
thus been brought within the reach of many fruit-growing 
and agricultural districts, and it is hoped that some of the 
guaranteed call offices will in time develop into small ex- 
changes. 

“The total number of subscribers to the postoffice pro- 
vincial telephone exchanges March 31, 1907 (excluding 
those at Glasgow and Brighton), was 10,010, as compared 
with 8,425 on March 31, 1906; and the number of telephones 
rented increased during the vear from 10,380 to 12,006. 
The foregoing figures represent the normal growth of the 
postoffice provincial system due to the opening of exchanges 
in places hitherto without a telephone service, and to the 
accession of new subscribers to existing exchanges; but 
that system has during the past year received important 
additions through the purchase of the telephone under- 
takings of two municipal authorities. The Glasgow corpora- 
tion system, which was worked by the corporation on behalf 
of the postmaster general from June 1 (the nominal date 
of purchase) up to September 10, 1906, included on March 
31 last 11,103 subscribers’ lines with 12,964 telephones. 
The system of the Brighton corporation, which passed un- 
der the control of the postoffice on October 22, included at 
the end of the financial year 1,542 subscribers’ lines with 
1,884 telephones. The capital sums (£7,300,000 in 
all) voted by parliament under the telegraph acts of 1892- 
1904 for the extension of the telephone system are nearly 
exhausted, and an act has been passed in the present session 
to authorize the expenditure of a further sum of £6,000,000. 
This sum will, it is hoped, suffice for the development of 
the system until 1911. In that year, or possibly at an earlier 
date, it will be necessary to introduce legislation for pro- 
viding funds and for other matters connected with the 
purchase of the system of the National Telephone Com- 
pany” (the Bell concern). 


James K. Logan, of Wellington, New Zealand, superin- 
tendent of the telegraph and telephone lines operated by 
the government of that country, and who has lately com- 
pleted an extensive journey through Europe and America 
for the purpose of investigating telegraph and telephone 
conditions, had this to say regarding the working of the 
respective services in his own land, prior to sailing on his 
return to his home: , 

“We believe in government ownership of telegraph and 
telephone lines in New Zealand, but, of course, I could not 
answer for it in other countries where conditions are differ- 
ent. We never knew anything else there. Owing to the 
small population a private company could not afford to 
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do what the government has done in the way of providing 
facilities for the smaller communities. Our population is 
less than a million and we have about 1,400 telegraph and 
telephone offices. Every one of these offices is a postoffice, 
but all postoffices do not give telegraph or telephone service. 

“T believe New Zealand originated the plan of sending 
telegraph messages by telephone. It was in 1878, just after 
the telephone came into service, the postmaster general came 
to my district and told me that Seaton, a member of parlia- 
ment, wanted a telegraph station located in a small hamlet 
in his district. He asked me if I could devise a way to 
accommodate him. I suggested that we might run a tele- 
phone wire into the hamlet and make it a telegraph station 
and transmit the messages by telephone. The idea struck 
the postmaster general as a good one and it was done. As 
far as I know this was the first instance of its kind. 

“The telegraph and telephone are great features of our 
life. The government gives extended service to the remotest 
hamlets and provides the same service in these small ham- 
lets, except that the messages are transmitted by telephone 
instead of telegraph. In addition to this service direct com- 
munication can always be had with the central towns. The 
result is that the great bulk of the telegraph offices are really 
telephone offices. In the remote districts the offices are 
placed in stores or in ranchmen’s houses and the operators 
are paid by fees, so the cost to the government is mainly in 
the erection and maintenance of the lines, comparatively 
little being paid out in salaries. Exchanges are maintained 
in many of the smaller towns with connections for farmers’ 
lines in all directions. 

“The government charges flat rates for telephone service. 
In the six larger towns the charge is £7, or about $35 a 
year, for business telephones, and £5, or $25 a year, for pri- 
vate residences, with unlimited service in the exchange. In 
all other places the charge is £5 a year, including service up 
to midnight. In these smaller exchanges provision is made 
before the exchange closes so that physicians can be called 
at any time. The telephone service is self-supporting and 
the telegraph practically so.” 


Holding generous views as to the future growth of the 
city, the Vienna postoffice authorities have planned an enor- 
mous extension of the telephone system, so as to ultimately 
provide for 100,000 subscribers. There are now some 23,- 
ooo telephones in the city. Would-be subscribers have to 
wait months, and sometimes over a year, before their tele- 
phones are installed. This delay is largely due to the inad- 
equacy of the main cable supply. 

The new plans provide for these lines to be laid in all 
directions, and with an ample supply of connecting points 
in order to avoid tearing up the roadway whenever a new 
line is required. The number of exchanges will gradually 
be increased from the present two to nine, two of which 
will be in the center of the city, accommodating 15,000 sub- 
scribers each, while the other seven, for 10,000 telephones 
each, will be erected in the outside districts as occasion re- 
quires. The whole work will involve a tremendous expendi- 
ture, which, it is believed, however, will be fully justified 
by the saving in the future. 

Consul General John P. Bray reports that the two leading 
cities of Australia, Melbourne and Sydney, are now con- 
nected by telephone, the line being officially declared open 
on July to. The line is a little over 600 miles in length 
and is composed of two exceptionally strong and heavy 
copper wires; the cost of construction was $227,198, and 
it took four months to complete. The fee for conversations, 
$1.46 for three minutes, is thought to be too high in busi- 
ness circles, but the postmaster general, by whose depart- 
ment the line is controlled, has stated that if after three 
months’ trial the line proves payable a series of progressive 
reductions in the rate will be made. 











The telephone line was completed at Gackle—Douglas (N. D.) 
Herald, 

Dr. Rockefeller was in town last week, placing stock in his tele- 
phone line from Gunnison to Aspen.—Aspen (Colo.) Times. 

A telephone line from the Russian settlement south of Galva 
was brought into town this week.—McPherson (Kan.) Republican. 


It is reported that the Citizen Telephone will be put up Mill 
ot a in the near future —Thornton Letter Plymouth (N. H.) Rec- 
ord. 


The Stark Telephone Company is putting up new one-ring tele- 
phones from Maximo to Science Hill school house—Maximo Cor- 
respondence Alliance (O.) Review. 


The switchboard at Slowey’s caught fire from lightning Monday 
night, but prompt work speedily extinguished the blaze.—Dickens 
Correspondence Spencer (la.) News. 


The Fairmont Telephone Company moved their central station 
into Louis Nelson’s place of business Friday and now Louie says 
“Hello!” just like a girl—Fairmont (Minn.) Sentinel. : 

P. J. Skolsky, district manager of the telephone company at 
Eau Claire, was in Chetek yesterday consulting with Manager 
Speed and Prop. Ziesenis. He also took a swim in the lake.—Che- 
tek (Wis.) Alert. 


Jake Frantz was here from Sleepy Eye this week to connect 
the new telephone line with the local exchange, and Evan now has 
connection with a new territory in the country. The new line has 
sixteen subscribers.—Evan Items Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Dispatch. 


Possum Trot camp, started and to be maintained by the Ver- 
milion County Telephone Company for the benefit of its employes, 
is now in good condition and many of the employes have already 
— several pleasant hours within its boundaries——Danville (JIl.) 

ress. 


There is a telephone rate war on at Butterfield, and while some 
of the residents of that village think they are being robbed by the 
telephone company, Bro. Eb. Huntington says they are not paying 
a dodgasted cent too much for the service they receive-—Sanborn 
(Minn.) Sentinel. 


Manager Jas. Kirk of the Osakis Telephone Company spent 
Sunday at Long Prairie. His brother, Conductor Harry Kirk of 
Melrose, donned the spiked shoes and did a few stunts “hunting 
trouble” on the lines about town after the thunder storm Saturday 
night.—Osakis (Minn.) Review. 
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Miss Ollie Young, who became the bride to-day of Frederick 
Usury, was the twenty-fifth telephone operator at one of the two 
exchanges here to be married in four years. That the position is 
considered a talisman is attested by the fact that the manager was 
rushed this morning dismissing applicants.—Pine Bluff (. drk.) Cor- 
respondence, 
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Charles Conrow, the general manager of the Flushing Telephone 
Company, and who is six feet seven inches in height, being one of 
the tallest men in the country, was here yesterday seeing more par- 
ties about some right of way for his company. The Flushing com- 
pany is one of the best conducted and paying Independent tele- 
phone lines in the state, and much of its success is due to Mr. 
Conrow’s management.—Bridgeport Briefs Wheeling (W. Va.) In- 
telligencer. 


With the telephone, rural delivery, furnace and bathroom within 
reach of practically all well-to-do people life on the farm is a dif- 
ferent proposition from what it used to be years ago. The fat 
hogs and big steers furnish the bank account and willing workmen 
do the rest—Jronton (Ohio) Register. 


The rural telephone company owning the franchise at Springfield 
has been in a controversy with the recorder of that town over the 
rental of a telephone, the recorder insisting that he was entitled to 
the machine free in his residence. The company has finally agreed 
to give him what he wants, or reduce the rental $1 per month on 
his office ’phone. —Redwood Falls (Minn.) Gazette. 


The operators at the Citizens’ Telephone Company central gave a 
tin shower at the office last Saturday night for Miss Marie John- 
ston, one of their number, who has resigned—to get married, of 
course. Miss Johnston was generously “showered,” and the affair 
was very enjoyable for all, even Manager Badour, who was per- 
mitted to partake of the refreshments.—Allegan (Mich.) Press. 


The Big Sandy Telephone & Telegraph Co. has engaged space 
in this paper to let the people know the width and breadth of their 
splendid system. But as the copy was not forthcoming, we sup- 
pose Mr. Wilson is too busy putting his electric light plant in at the 
Hill, and extending his telephone lines to write up the copy. Don’t 
tell him we are talking about him—We are friends now.—Grayson 
(Ky.) Herald, 


Edwin Guy and Hubert Hainline of this city are engaged in re- 
pairing and restretching the wire on lines Nos. 1 and 2 of the Spring 
Creek Telephone Company. The work consists of not only stretch- 
ing wire but straightening any pole that may be awry, retamping 
them in the ground if loose, cutting away any tree limbs or brush 
that may interfere, overhauling the phones and doing every other 
thing necessary to put the line in good order to run through the 
winter. Both the men named are well posted in the business, as 
they have installed a number of lines and know all about whether 
a line is in right condition or not. The line they are repairing 
stretches from Macomb to Sciota, swinging westerly through the 
Cole, Yard and Guy neighborhoods. The wires of Nos. 1 and 2 
are on the same set of poles. The length of one wire is about 2§ 
miles, or 50 miles in the two, and there are forty phones. No. 1 
makes connection in town with the Western Illinois, or city tele- 
phone office; No. 2 at the Farmers’ board on Jackson street, just 
west of the jail—Macomb (Ill.) Journal. 
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